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OF THE NORTHERN STATES. 


Brethreh—The elearning condition of the 
coulitry ‘tnd ‘notion of the last Gene- 
induce’ us to ley before you 
few facts and ‘Considerations in the lope’ 


- 


that’ our ‘tésttmony may have weight with’)! 


‘and promote, in’ however small a 
gree; the’ destoration of pence: 
We undetstand it-to be the preveiling 
beliéf*of the Northern people that’ only 
fadtion at the South’ sustain the Confederate 
very large part, if 
majority of the pedplé, would,-if they 
coald; restore the’ old Federal Union, and 
would: weloome Northern army as 
frivtide! and deliverets.”. We need not pause 
to show how eérious af error this must 
if be itidéed'an error. We are not yet 
willitg ‘to bélievé that the majority of the 
Notthert pedple ‘would wage war upon us 
whiioh they considered one of subjugation. 
Still tess ‘can we believe this of Christian 
mét; and we will be very slow to entertain | 
such an idea of our brethren in our own 
Chiirch. ‘We accoant for good men sanc- 


tidting this: war°upon us only under the} 


supposition that’ they consider themselves 
supporting an effort of the Federal Govern- 
mént to protect and assist the frionds of. 
the Union against a domineering faction.: 
If they could once..be.disabused of this 
error, and become satisfied that. the whole 
Southern people, with, a. unanimity far 
greater than prevailed in the old Revolu- 
tion, demand a separate. and independent 
government, we believe that at least good 
meg at the North would insist upon aban- | 
war whioli could only, in that case, . 
be considered an sttempt to subjugate a 
free people to a government repugnant to : 

The reluctance with which our people, 
notwithstanding the universal sense of long- 
continued and increasing wrongs, have been 
brought to believe in the necessity of an 
immediate separation from the North, has 
contributed to the impression referred to on 
the Northern mind. Now, it is mainly for 

the purpose of testifying to the facts in the | 
: as regards our own people, and correct- 
ing the false impression made on the As- 
sembly and the Church for want of an 
opportunity adequately to represent the 
vigws of Southern Presbyterlans on the 
floor of the Assembly and ia the Northern 
press, that we hereby address you. 

We know what we assert when we aver 
that. our. whole people, with a unanimity | 
which we have never seen at any other time 
or on any other subject, do sustain the South- 
ren Confederacy, and renounce the govern- 
ment of the Federal Union. They hold it 
to be their inalienable right to determine 
for themselyes whether the extent of their- 
grievances justifies this step. They claim 
itas the essential privilege of freemen to 
determine the, government ynder which 
they will live. And, furthermore, they 
have etaked their all upon the maintenance 
of this position. No part of the Southern 
people are more loyal to their government, 
none contribute more freely of their sub- 
stance to sustain it, none send their sons 
more readily to the battle-field to defend it, 
than our own congregations. A sense of 
oppression and wrong: on the part of the 
North in instituting and sustaining this 
war upon the South is deep seated and 
- abiding in their minds, and they will shrink 
from_no sacrifices, and turn away from no 
dangors in resisting it.. We do assure you, 
brethren, that the deliberate, fixed, and 
conscientious determination of our people 
to maintain their independence equals or 
surpasses what history tells us of our Revo- 
lutionary sires. This war waged upon us is 
not against a faction—it is in reality, what- 
ever you may suppose it to be, a war of 
subjugation against a whole people in order 
to compel them to surrender the government 
of their own choice, and submit to one tn 
which they have lost all confidence, and 
which they renounce and detest. 

That such are the sentiments of the 
whole Southern .people we fully believe. 
We are in the midst of them, and have 
every opportunity of knowing how they 
think and feel. Mr. Russell waa not wrong 
iu writing from Montgomery of “the com- 
pact'and united South.’”” Our newspapers 
utter but ‘one voice.’ Our leading men 
give all the same counsels. Our popular 
votes show an unexampled unanimity. We 
are aware that Mr. Lincoln throws dis- 
credit even upon the overwhelming vote of 
Tennessee by the intimation that the peo- 
ple were overawed by the presence of an 
armed force of the dominant faction. We 
do not hesitate to pronounce this an un- 
qualified falsehood. The free people of 
Tennessee are not such cravens as to be 
deterred by force from exercising their 
rights of suffrage. And it is utterly false 
that it was attempted. No mao in Ten- 
nessee in approaching the ballot-box came 
across a bayonet. In precincts near which 
troops were encamped, the voters in each 
company marched early in the day, without 
arms, to deposit their ballots, like other: 
citizens; and after that no soldiers were 
seen at the polls. It is an infamous and 
absurd falsehood that the vote of Ten- 
tieesee, by the overwhelming majority of 
61,000, was not the fall and free expression 
of the mind and will of the people. And, 
as such, the minority who dissented are 
- fapidly giving in their adhesion, and ex- 
pressing their determination to co-operate 
with the State. The most disaffected dis- 
twicts of Weat Tennessee are now raising 
companies of volunteers to defend their 
native soil from invasion. That the vote 
was free, and the resulta fair-exponent of 
the will of the people, is plain ‘enough 
from the official ‘returns, which show that 
small votes for the Union were polled even 
at the precincts which rendered the largest 
vote for separation. It is from our own 
knowledge that we declare, t/ever a popu- 
. lar vote was the fair and correct representa- 
tive of the will of the people, such was the 
vote of Tennessee on the 8th of Sune. 

* “That we have correctly represented the 
state of the case may be fairly taken as 
confirmed by the course of the Federal 
fovernment in calling for 400,000 men 
nd $400,000,000; in blockading our ports; 
in cutting off our provisions; and in pro- 
hibiting even the introduction of medicines 
for'the relief of the sick. Are these. mea- 
sures consistent with a sincere belief that 
a large portion of the Southern people are 
still‘advocates of the Union? Is this the 
Way the Federal Government treats its 
friends'in order to damage its foes? 

Jt appears to be generally believed’ at the 
North that a ‘reign ‘of. terror” exists at 


| the South. ‘We desire to bear our distinct 


and pointed testimony to.the contrary. We 
have heard of mobs atteckiog unpopular 
journals—we understand that the New York 
Herald was converted in this way—but no 
such things heve occurred smong us, nor 
| any where at the South, ‘so far as our know- 
ledge extends, The public journals re- 
-port the suppression of obnoxious papers by 
military authority—the Wheeling Union was 
ypressed by Captain Fordyce, U.S.A, 
and the State Journal of St. Louis recently 
‘by order’ of General Lyon—but no such 
case has occurred in the Confederate States. 
We hear’of numerous military arrests for 
_opinion’s sake; they have occurred by thou- 
sands in Missouri, Maryland, Virginia, and 
other States occupied by Federal troops, 
but such things do not occur among us. 
We haye various military encampment in 
our midst; but our troops are better em- 
ployed than in arresting unarmed Union 
men, and compelling them to take an oath 
against the Federal Government. We de- 
sire to bear our testimony emphatically to 
the effect that the alleged ‘terrorism’ does 
not exist among us. We are aware that 
individuals of Northern birth and Northern 
sympathies, who have obtruded their ob- 
noxious sentiments upon the public, have 
suffered, annoyance, and, at the period of 
highest popular excitement, some such were 
warned off by self-constituted vigilance com- 
mittees, (though the number of these cases 
has been greatly exaggerated.) \-But we 
deny that Union men amongst us—and 
there are a few such still—are persecuted 
or harmed in any way. We are personally 
acquainted with such, and know that their 
rights are respected. We take the liberty 
of suggesting a palliation for irregular acts 
of popular excitement, which ought to be 
}kept in mind in judging of the course of 
things at the South. We are largely in the 
minority, and we are threatened with in- 
vasion. Cases.of disaffection, or even hos- 


sup 


| tility, might be safely tolerated at the North, 


from their obvious harmlessness. But if 
you were the weaker party, and if you were 
about to.be invaded, would you so readily 
tolerate among you those who would sym- 
pathize with the invaders? It is only a 
strong conviction of the tyrannous character 


the Southern people from military arrests, 
and forced oaths, and acts of violence 
against disloyal citizens in our midst. We 
desire to record our united and most posi- 


| tive testimony that Union men among us 


aré treated with forbearance, and need no 
protection from Federal bayonets. 

That it is the purpose of the Federal 
government to wage a war of spoliation 
and subjugation against us, we cannot doubt. 
Else why these huge preparations? The 
telegraph informs us that Congress, out- 
stripping the demands of the Executive, 
has voted 500,000 men and $500,000,000 
| for this war. The estimate is certainly 
made in view of the resources of the united 
South. And did not Mr. Secretary Came- 
ron say, in a speech on the 4th of July, 
that “this war would not cease until the 
cause of it was removed”? We understand 
a Republican to mean by these words the 
extinction of slavery. And did not the 
House of Representatives, by a large 
majority, vote that ‘it is not the duty 
of the army of the United States to 
capture or return fugitive slaves’? We 
understand this to mean that all slaves 
who reach the lines of the Federal army 
are to be informed that henceforth they 
are free. ‘In the House of Represen- 
tatives, July 12th, was not Mr. Vallandig- 
ham’s amendment, “That no portion of 
the war appropriation should be used in 
subjugating any State, or holding them 
as conquered provinces, or for interfering 
with slavery in apy State,” rejected? We 
understand by this that the forces of the 
United States may be employed for any or 
all of these purposes. Brethren, can you 
approve and sustain such a war, waged for 
such purposes? 

It is alleged that we desire to ‘destroy 
the Federal Government.” We have no 
such desire. We wish to withdraw from 
it, that is all. We have no desire to inter- 
fere with the government of the North. 
Aad if you wish to extirpate all future 
secession, and wipe out all distinction of 
States, making your government a central- 
ized unity, we have no objection. It is 
absurd to say that a mere loss of territory 
s¢destroys the government,” and ‘ruins 
the nation.” Thinking men ought not to 
countenance such a delusion. Such occur-. 
rences are familiar in history. Nor do we 
wish to ‘overthrow the Constitution.”” We 
have reproduced that Constitutidn with some 
modifications, rendering it more perfect. 
Oar Constitution recognizes God in the 
forefront, which the old one nowhere does. 


appointments, thus throwing an additional 
safeguard around the liberties of the people, 
though it isthe habit of the Northern press 
to represent our institutions as tending to 
despotism. And it makes plain the whole 
matter of slavery, puttiog it on the same 
ground as the old Constitution, but so, dis- 
tinctly stated as to be beyond dispute. We 
do not desire to overthrow the Constitution. 
We are loyal to it. It is because it has 
been grossly violated that we are in arms 
to assert our rights. Grant our demands, 


and we would constitute two nations, each 


under the same great Constitution, and each 
able to maintain its nationality before the 
world. How would this result «overthrow 
the Constitution?” How would it «destroy 
liberty,” or ‘introduce anarchy ?”’ 
Brethren, we beseech you, weigh fairly 
our testimony. It is a very great crime to 
endeavour by force of arms to suppress the 
liberties of a free people and subjugate 
them toa government which they repudi- 
ate. History has for such, though they be 
part of a Republic and wage war in the 
name of freedom and: the Constitution, the 
same verdict that it pronounces on Great 
Britain in its attempts to hold the thirteen 
colonies, and on Austria in holding Venetia. 
We have not a doubt of our ability to 
maintain our independence, for we know 
that the whole South, and not a mere 
faction, is united in the fixed purpose; 
and nine millions of men in such a cause 
cannot be conquered by eighteen millions 
of invaders. We do not believe that God, 
who stood by our forefathers in their de- 
termined resistance of British aggression, 
will desert us in our hour of trial. But 
alas! the horrors of this wicked war! We 
beseech you, brethren, make not yourselves 
parties to it. Consider whether loyalty to 
your government obliges you to sustain 
this war. If you were invaded, it might 
indeed summon you to the defence of your 


‘[ homes, Bat lay it to your consciences, as 


you will haye to answer for it at the bar of 
God, whether any human or divine, 


It restricts the power of the President in 


| 


of penalties for opinion’s sake that has kept | 


obliges you to countenance the subjugation of 
the Southern States by the States of the 
North. 

D. CocuraneE, Moderator. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE LAW OF TOIL. 


findeth to do, do it 


“Whatsoever thy hand 
might.” 


with thy 

Hope is a cunning artist. For the youth, 
standing upon the verge of the world’s are- 
na, and about to plunge into the midst of 
its toil and strife, she paints a future more 
glowing than the figures of Titian, and sun- 
nier than the landscapes of Claude. Lis- 
tening senates are swayed hither and thither 
by the lava ‘tide of his eloquence; books 
are written, overflowing with life and power; 
mammoth warehouses, redolent with spices, 
and swelling with the products of every 
clime, and huge, deeply laden vessels, sail- 
ing away into the horizon, rise up, and he is 
enrolled with the world’s merchant princes. 

Pictures such as these go to make up the 
ideal future of most ardent young men. But 
how is this ideal to be made real? How 
are these dreams to be realized? This is:a 
riddle which no. @idipus can unravel for us. 
it involves the eternal problem of human 
life, and that every man must solve for 
himself. One thing, however, is certain— 
that no path of life can be pursued success- 
fully; no hopes, however brilliant, can ever 
be crowned with fruition without earnest, 
enthusiastic toil. ; 

‘Goothe has told us that whatever we de- 
sire earnestly in youth, in our old age we 
shall have in abundance. Gcethe never 
uttered a falser sentiment. A man may go 
longing and desiring from the cradle to the 
grave, and yet be as far from reaching the 
wisbed-for boon in the end as in the begin- 
ning. Itisa settled law that something 
can never be obtained for nothing, and the 
mere desire for a thing is as near nothing 
as one can well offer for it. This world is no 
garden of the Hesperides, in which we can 
lie supinely upon our backs and catch the 
golden fruit as it falls in showers around us. 

“To every form of being is assigned 
An active principle; howe’er removed 
From sense and observation, it subsists 
In all things, in all natures.” 

Yes; activity, toil is the law of our being; 
and as such it manifests itself in every thing 
around us. It speaks in the roar of floods 
and the rush of storms; it is seen in the 
swell of the heaving sea, in the stir of the 
restless air, and in the changes of the fleecy 
clouds. It is written with God’s own fioger 
on every quivering muscle of the human 
body, and on every restless passion of the 
human soul. Truly has Spencer said — 
‘tBefore heaven’s gate High God hath 
sweat ordained ;” for toil cs an ordinance of 
the Almighty; and his Spirit within us, 
and the multiplied voices of nature around 
us, call upon all to obey it. If we refuse, 
farewell golden dreams and brilliant hopes, 
farewell earthly honours and earthly happi- 
ness, they can never be ours. 

Young men are blessed generally with 
wonderfully active imaginations. But in 
some this faculty is almost as potent as the 
wonderful lamp of Aladdin in the Eastern 
tale. They have only to set it at work, 
when, presto! they are famous. The dwell- 
ing-place of these aspirants is usually in 
cloud-land. They own vast estates in the 
air, and are constantly employed in erecting 
magnificent castles thereon. But there 
comes a time when age, like an avenging 
Nemesis, awakens them from these enchant- 
ments; and then it is, while looking back 
through their past lives, and beholding the 
long array of hours squaddered and oppor- 
tunities lost, that they cry out in the bitter- 
ness of their souls, alas! it was but a dream. 
Every one, even the most active, will give 
way to the fascination of revery at times; 
but to the man who yields himself captive 
to it hour after hour, and day after day, it 
becomes the syren which will lure him to 
intellectual shipwreck. No one ever yet 
dreamed himself to eminence. How often 
in the world do we see dull mediocrity, 
hammering away with dogged perseverance, 
outstress brilliant genius, visionary and de- 
spising labour? By what process was built 
up the Platos and the Pauls, the Ciceros 
aod the Burks of the world? What ele- 
vated the Corsican to the throne of an Em- 
peror? What made Erskine and Brougham 
Lord Chancellors of England, and raised 
Warren Hastings from the humble clerk to 
the Governorship of the Indies? Dreams 
and visions? No; toil—years of incessant - 
self-denying toil. One of old has said, 
‘‘The gods give nothing to the slothful,” 
and history, in language not to he mis- 
taken, so plain that he who runs may read, 
tells us the same. 

Take a national example. Cast your 
eyes over Europe—note her cities, her 
towns, and her villages teeming with life 
and activity! See her fields waving with 
golden grain, and her hills crowned with 
the vine! Mark her triumphs, intellectual 
and physical. View her commerce, Briareus- 
like, stretching forth its thousand arms, and 
drawing to her bosom the rich and rare of 
every clime! Now turn to Asia. Silence 
broods over the land. Here too we find 
cities, but they are as cities of the dead. 
No cultivated fields, no thriving villages 
gladden the eye; all is ruin and wretched- 
ness. And yet travellers tell us that the 
natural advantages of the Kast are not a 
whit inferior to those of Europe. Whence, 
then, this great disparity? The answer is 
plain—men work in Europe; in Asia they 
smoke and dream. 

But perhaps the most forcible illustration 
of the principle we are endeavouring to 
enforce, is to be found in the fact that the 
men who have filled the largest space in the 
eye of the world, have, for the most part, 
spruog from the humbler walks of life. 
Look back into the past, and whence have 
come the men of might, who 

« Above the rest, 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stand like towers;” 
the Shakspeares and Miltons of poetry, the 
Lockes, Coleridges, and Kants of philoso- 
phy, the Newtons and Davys of science, 
the Angelos and Raphaels of art, the Crom- 
wells and Washingtons of the field? He 
who wrought the mightiest reformation but 
one that the world ever saw drew his first 
breath in the cottage of a German wood- 
cutter. Luther’s iron fibre grew not in 
luxury. No patrician arm nailed those 
tremendous theses to the Cathedral doors 
of Wittembarg, which sent such a thrill of 
terror through the doddered halls of the 
Vatican. Poverty was the rough nurse of 
the majority of these men, and the boat 
which carried their fortunes was impelled 
by their own right arms. | - 
Rarely can those who are 


of impending wealth bring themselves to 


labour. The reason lies on the surface— 
their position removes one of its most 
powerful incentives. Hence the dearth of 
eminent men among the wealthy classes. 
Early initiated into the routine of fashion- 


_| able folly, they apply themselves to the 


cultivation of their heels rather than their 
heads. They are knowing in wines, cards, 
and horse-flesh; wise in coats and cravats; 
and deep in the mysteries of training tan 
spaniels to stand on end. They achieve 
nothing; other minds than theirs enlarge 
the borders of science; other pens than 
theirs sway the world of letters; other 
hands than theirs grasp the helm of State. 
Motionless in the midst of eternal motion, 
the tide of life sweeps by them, and they 
remain like stagnant pools—the birth- place 
of all vile and slimy things. : 
Indolence is always the begetter of men- 
tal cowardice; and what more pitiab!e object 
can be imagined than the mental coward, 
the poor vacillating manikin—for he is not 
a man—who feels within his heart no strong. 
foundation of steadfast purpose upon which | 
to build the edifice of his hopes? What 
great line of action can such a one ever 
follow out? The course of a man who in. 
tends doing any thing worth doing in this 
world, cannot always run parallel with that 
of the multitude; and he may be sure that 
as soon as he leaves the beaten track, con- 
tempt and ridicule are not far off. The 
multitude are as ready to stone the prophets 
now as in days of old. But give a man 
the courage and confidence which are ever 
the companions of energetic toil, and him 
calumny and reviling can never conquer. 
No matter with what fury it pursues him, 
he heeds it not; he has a soul | 
«“ That spurns the crowd’s malign control.” 


Linked to his purpose by iron bands, 
calmly, steadily, uotiringly he pursues it, 


step by step, to its accomplishment. There 


is among the beautiful myths of the an- 
cients the story of a certain giant Antzuas, 


who every time he was knocked down ia 


combat, got up and fought ten times harder 
than before. So is it with the enthusiastic 
worker. Whenever he is knocked down by 
contempt or adversity, he does not lie 
groaning for help like the wagoner in the 
fable, but arises and struggles onward with 
tenfold might. Such was the spirit of 
those who have dared to be men when man- 
liness cost something—the Callileos, the 
Miltons, the Cranmers, and the Knaoxes of 
the world. Toil, in many cases, sanctified 
by faith, strengthened their hands, and 
aroused in them a fiery energy which the 
blasts of opposition only fanned into a 
fiercer flame. How irresistible is this un- 
tamed and untamable energy begotten of 
enthusiastic toil! No barrier of prejudice 
or opinion can stand before it. You cannot 
check its victorious career as it leaps exult- 
ingly from discovery to discovery; new 
truths ever beckoning imploringly in the 
dim distance, a universe ever opening and 
expanding before it, and above all a voice 
still crying Oo !—on!—on! though the clay 
fall from the soul’s struggliog powers! 
Oo! though the spirit burn through its 
garment of flesh as the sun through the 
mist! On!—on! 
“ Along the line of limitless desire!” 


E. N. V. 


PROPHECY FULFILEED. \_ 


The General Assembly’s Board has a 
station at Peshawur, on the border of Aff- 
ghanistan. Mr. Lowenthal, the missionary, 
is translating the New Testament into Push- 
too. The Rajah of Kapurthala continues to 
support. a mission in thatcity. At the latest 
dates he was building a church. 

Mr. Caldwell, writing from Roorkhi on 
the 3d of January last, mentions a singular 
fulfilment of the letter of one of the pro- 
phecies. His station is ata place where 
the government have established extensive 
works for making engines, and other iron 
machinery. After the Sepoy mutiny was 
suppressed, the government determined to 
disarm the people as a means of safety, and 
this purpose was rigidly executed. The 
guns, swords, spears, &c., thus taken in the 
upper provinces, were sent to the iron shops 
at Roorkhi to be recast into other and more 
peaceful implements. Mr. Caldwell men- 
tions that twenty-seven hundred and sixty 
tons’ weight of small arms, chiefly sword 
blades and gun barrels, and not including a 
large number of cannon of every calibre, 
were “being transformed into mattocks, 
hoes, crowbars, and other useful articles 
employed in the avocations of peaceful 
life;’’ while ‘‘cannon, shot, and shell were 
being daily melted down and moulded ings 
different machinery required for canals, 
railroads, &c., and no small portion into 
substantial printing presses.” 


TEARS FOR SOULS. 


The Apostle Paul, in writing to the 
Ephesian elders, said, ‘“‘ Remember that by 
the space of three years, I ceased not to 
warn every one of you, night and day, and 
with tears.” 

What an example of ministerial fidelity, 
and deep, tender earnestness for immortal 
souls! and in this lay his power. Every 
one was warned, not in the congregation 
alone, but day and night, wherever he 
found a dying mortal, his theme to him 
was Christ; and for his soul he dropped 
the tears of pity. O that we had his 
spirit, his fidelity, his tenderness of feel- 
ing, and yearning desire for the salvation 
of souls! Then we might say with him, 
‘For me to live is Christ.” This is what 
the pulpit wants in our day; unceasing 
fidelity, a deep, yearning, weeping desire 
for sinners. We do not mean mere tears 
of sympathy, but tears for souls. This 
exhibition of earnestness is -the true elo- 
quence of the pulpit. This we cannot get 
from books, nor as a gift of nature, but of 
grace. It is to be obtained in the closet. 
Personal religion, then, communion with 
God, is the main-spring of all our power 
in social life, and in the pulpit. We must 
feel, as well as glory in the cross. The 


fount of eloquence is in the heart, and it is 


feeling which gives to words and thoughts 
their power. Yes, there is power in tears, 
when standing, as it were, amidst the 
solemnities of the judgment bar, they are 
shed in pity for souls; and it was this 
intensity of earnest feeling that caused the 
world to say of Paul, that he was mad. 
Brethren, we want hearts to feel and 
tears to shed for souls. -Then should we 


say with Jeremiah, ‘«‘O that my head were 
waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
that I might weep, day and night, for the 


born the heirs | 


slain of the daughter of my people.”—. 
True Witness. 


‘| active choice of virtue. 


GRACE REJECTED. 


Among the many illustrations of this 
strange and needless wandering which I 
have traced, one rises before me as I write. 
I knew him from his earliest childhood. 
Never was youth nursed and taught in 
purer or more lovely scenes of domestic 
piety. Dignity and beauty, personal and 
moral, were the ruling attributes of his 
parental home. Every thing was there, in 
holiness, in happiness, in kindness, in pro- 
visions of active love, which can make an 
earthly home to recall man’s Eden to his 
mind again. Sin, in its more painful mani- 
festations, was unknown around him in 
this calm home from which he went. But 
he went abroad from his father’s house, un- 
changed io heart, and unimpressed for an 
He renounced his 
venerable father’s faith, and became an 
infidel. He laughed at the anxiety of his 
mother’s heart in the coldest ingratitude. 
He wandered off in a life of selfishness and 
hatred: His awakened conscience made 
him miserable. His unhappiness made him 
hostile to all. Wearied of his native land, 
he rushed abroad. In one of the West 
India Islands he was secretly assassinated, 
and left for dead. He strangely recovered, 
and returned to his own land in a lingering 
consumption. Then surely, I thought, a 
saviog influence might be found and felt. 
But nothing ever appeared of encourage- 
ment or hopefulness in his mind. His 
whole feeling was bitterness and hostility. 
His early home awakened the saddest asso- 
ciations, as in solitude its scenes occurred 
to his mind. In vain I tried to use his 
memory as an instrument of blessing. He 
would hear nothing of the world to come— 
nothing of the divine salvation for bis soul 
—nothing of the religious teachings with 
which we were together familiar ia his 
youth. Memory was misery, and he: had 
no hope, save in the constant assertion that 
‘che had never injured any one, and (tod 
could not be so unjust as to reject him.” 

Ah, what sad, sad recollections does the 
story recall to me! Restless and uneasy, 
he would travel, for he could not bear to be 
still. And when at last he was carried into 
a public conveyance for a journey which he 
would undertake, though perfectly unable, 
in that very conveyance he breathed his 
last without a sign of penitence or peace. 
Ah, from what a home he wandered! 
What privileges he rejected! What sad 
responsibilities he assumed! And yet there 
was little peculiar in his case. Thousands 
probably could match it in every leading 
particular. Thousands look back upon a 
similar starting point over a similar career. 
And the blessings of the father’s house for- 
saken, add condemnation to their conscious 
guilt, and fearful self-reproach to their un- 
necessary rebellion.—Dr. Tyng. 


Quarters. 


The English Jfissionary Chronicle con- 
tains a very interesting account of the Rev. 
William Muirhead’s visit to the insurgents’ 
head quarters in the city of Nankin. Of 
his passage through Su-chow he writes: 
‘© At many different points I preached, and 
was pleased to see the knowledge and ap- 


Preciation of the truth that prevailed among 


my hearers. The great things I declared 
to them appeared to be familiar themes, 
and required only to be impressed upon 
their hearts by the Holy Spirit, in order to 
produce their appropriate results. Besides 
this there was every respect and attention 
manifested by the audience, so as to afford 
me much satisfaction. There was one no- 
velty every where met with. Over and at 
the side of all the doors there were papers 
bearing remarkable inscriptions ; some were 
in honour of the King on his birthday, 
but most of them, either singly or in con- 
nection therewith, were descriptive of ‘the 
exceeding grace of God.’ The same was 
the case with the numerous proclamations 
on the walls, all bringing before the read- 
ers the name, attributes, and providential 
goodness of the Heavenly Father, together 
with the work of Christ. In this way it 
was evident that the main truths of our 


cated to the people at large, while on stated 
occasions there were also special solemnities 
observed, and special instructions imparted 
in every household or public office.” 

Of what he saw further up the country, 
he says:—‘‘I entered a number of temples 
and ancestral halls on the roadside, and the 
work of destruction was complete, especially 
in the case of the former. The idols had 
been torn down from the thrones, and were 
lying around in the utmost confusion. It 


(appeared as if they had been treated with 


indignant contempt, while what had once 
been large and magnificent temples were 
now uoroofed, and their contents, after en- 
during all that man could inflict in the way 
of fire and sword, were left to decay under 
the withering influences of wind and wea- 
ther.” 

The Kang-wang welcomed Mr. Muirhead 
to Nankin with his accustomed urbanity, 
but again urged delay in preachitig. «He 
stated that the desire of his Royal master 
was to evangelize the country, and, when I 
asked if that was their mutual intention, 
he at once replied most certainly it was; 
the thing had been contemplated from the 
first, and would be strenuously followed out. 
But it was necessary to observe, he added, 
that the King intended to prosecute this 
object in his own way. ‘In what way?’ I 
asked. ‘By native means,’ he said. Ex- 
aminations would be held annually, at which 
all the public officers were to be present. 
The text-book on such occasions would be 
chiefly the Bible, and, according to the 
attainments of the writers in scriptural 
knowledge, would their respective positions 
in theempire be determined. The success- 
ful essayists would be appointed to certain 
offices, and in each, large and small, would 
regular instruction be communicated to all 
around.. I observed that something more 
than that was required ingview of ascertain- 
ing the religious character of the candi- 
dates, and for promoting the ends and ob- 
jects of a spiritual kingdom. He replied 
that such was the scheme contemplated by 
the ‘Heavenly King,’ and that it was sup- 
posed by him to be a completeone. ‘ Well, 
then,’ it wes asked, ‘what position would 
foreign teachers have in the case?’ He 
stated that at first they would be useful in 
diffusing among the scholars and people in 
general the koowledge of Christianity; but 


idea of depending on foreign aid in the 
matter. He thought that the thing could 
be done by the Chinese themselves, who 


were naturally proud, and not disposed to 


A Visit to the Chinese Rebel Head- - 


holy religion could not fail to be communi- 


the fact was that the King did not like the 


| accept the gospel at the hands of foreign- 
ers.”” 


The people, however, were found to be 
well disposed towards the missionaries, and 
numerous and attentive audiences were 
gathered without difficulty. «A procla- 
mation,” Mr. Muirbead writes, «has been 
issued, to the effect that eighteen chapels 
or churches are to be established in the 
capital, and a number of others in every 
district, suited to the number of inhabi- 
tants. On inquiring from Kang-Wang as 
to the nature of these places, he said that 
they were all called by the same general 
name, though their object was very differ- 
ent. They were simply public offices, hos- 
pitals, asylums, and such like, which should 
be presided over by appropriate officers, 
whose work it would be both to fulfil the 
duties specially connected with them, and 
to attend to the religious instruction of those 
around them. They were not to be con- 
sidered as separate buildings, designed for 
the purpose to which their name would 
correspond in our view.” Mr. Muirhead 
advises caution in commencing operations 
at Nankin. He thinks that the piety of 
the leaders of the revolution, whatever they 
may have been, is deteriorated. 


THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


Amidst the all-engrossing affairs of this 
world who will pause to think of the next— 
of God and of Christ, of heaven and hell, 
and a long eternity? Yet are these things 
less real or less pressing than they were a 
few months ago? Is any thing really 
changed, with the great multitude, with 
respect to their eternal state—its import- 
ance and its certain nearness? Suppose 
some fifty or sixty thousand are slain in 
battle, what is this, in the entire estimate 
of human mortality, when more than eighty 
thousand pass into the invisible world every 
day? This is a steady progress—has been, 
aod will be. The readers of these lines are 
included. | 

Under such special hindrances, then, we 
must use SPECIAL DILIGENCE, or every one 
of us is in danger of losing his own soul. 
Must we not, in order to reach the king- 
dom, repent and believe, dnd work out our 
salvation, now more than ever, with fear 
and trembling? | 

The things which now so engross our 
thoughts day and night, to the neglect of 
our immortal interests, will soon engross 
them no more forever. The Czesars and 
the first Napoleon waded to empires through 
seas of blood; but what avails it now? and 
what will it eran Seca the eternity yet 
to come? 

Now, more than ever, we ought to strive, 
and watch, and pray, and lay every natural 
power and every promised aid of the Spirit 
under contribution, in order to correct our 
judgments of passing things, as to their 
relative importance, by the judgment of 
Almighty God, as passed in his unchang- 
ing word. And what do we find there as 
creating the greatest interest in the minds 
of celestial beings, now and always? -Is it 
the vision of victorious armies and broken 
thrones, of kingdoms lifted up or kingdoms 
tumbled down? No; these create no joy 
in heaven; or if they do, it is not found 
worthy of record, in comparison with that 
which is felt among all the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth. 

Let all see to it that no judgment or 
temper be indulged which the revelations 
of a coming world will condemn. Mercy, 
mercy, must be the common prayer before 
God of all who know themselves.— Parish 
Visitor. 


CHURCH STINGINESS. 


It is beyond question that the crying sin 
of Israel to-day is covetousness; stinginess 
in the church isa prevailing epidemic. We 
can hardly think of another evil so huge 
and monstrous as this, which exists in well 
nigh every congregation. It paralyzes faith, 
impairs charity, and nullifies hope. It is 
the real, hard, obstinate heresy with which 
God’s ministry is obliged to contend. It 
hinders all evangelical ‘efforts at home and 
abroad. It cripples the exertions of pas- 
tors in every attempt to do good. It ren- 
ders the growth of personal piety impossi- 
ble in its victim. A stingy church mem- 
ber will let his heart go after its covetous- 
ness, while listening to the most animating 
discourse, and his tight fist will choke his 
conscience, even while it is gasping for a 
breath of vital air. He may admire his 
minister, and feel an attachment for the 
church in which he is wont to worship; 
and yet the moment he is required to show 
his love for Christ by proper works of be- 
nevolence or charity, he straightway takes 
counsel of his stinginess, and is seized with 
a spasm of economy, which shuts up his 
heart as closely as a vault, from which the 
light of day is excluded. 

Many professors are perhaps unconscious 
of their meanness in religious matters. If 
they were, no doubt they would repent, and 
do works meet for repentance. But until 
they can be shown, and made by the grace 
of the Holy Spirit to feel how great their 
sin in this regard truly is, there can be 
little hope of reformation. Let us, there- 
fore, propose a few questions which profes- 
sors may ponder, with a view of covetous- 
ness, and chargeable with inexcusable stin- 
giness. 

1. Do you believe that you and all you 
possess belong to Christ? Were you saved 
by the precious blood of redemption, only 
that you might the more indulge your own 
selfishness, or that you might no longer live 


for yourself, but for Him who died in your 


stead? A careful and honest answer to 
this inquiry will go far toward determining 
your duty with respect to religious efforts 
for the salvation of others. 

2. Are your gifts for church purposes a 
single tithe of the amount of your expen- 
ditures for luxuries in your own home? If 
you have sufficient means to comply with 
the demands of fashion, or with the claims 
of an inoreasing business, can you give 
these as reasons for diminishing or with- 
holding your contribations for religious pur- 
poses? It is an indisputable fact, that 
many professors expend so mach upon 
dress, and furniture, and other luxuries, 
that they have little to bestow in charity. 
But are they blameless? Is this course 
consistent with the claims of an enlightened 
Christian conscience? 

8. Do you place yourself in debt in order 
to grow. richer than you now are, and then 
plead that because you are in debt you have 
nothing to give? This is a subterfuge very 
commonly resorted to among farmers. They 
add farm to farm, and while the gains are 


all the while increasing, still they grow 


| more and more reluctant to aid religious 
efforts. If there is a little debt on the 
charch, they are unable to help in rémov- 
ing it; if the parsonage needs repairing, it 
must remain untonched until individual 
greed has done its perfect work; if missions 
want assistance, or charitable interests plead 
for aid, they must be sent empty away from 
him, who offers in excuse the existence of 
debt, which is, in fact, but a real advance 
toward increasing wealth. Every pastor 
knows very well how the subtle devil of 
-covetousness entrenches himeelf in the hu- 
man heart under the above named pretexts. 
4. Have you made it a priaciple to live 
for others, as well as for yourself? If you 
have, then you will find little difficulty ia 
| 80 managing your affairs as to save a portion 
of your weekly gains for the service of God. 
If you have not, then beware lest you fall 
into the errorand condemnation of Balaam, 
the son of Beor, who-loved the wages of 
unrighteousness.— Chris. Intel. 


A FAMOUS COLLECTION. 


One of the pleasing results of missionary 
work is its reaction. The converted hea- 
then is anxious to be employed in commu- 
nicating the “glad tidings’ to his fellow- 
countrymen yet in “darkness and the 
shadow of death,”’ or else in furnishing the 
means for carrying on the work by others’ 
instrumentality. An interesting instance 
of this kind has lately taken place at Abeo- 
kuta. On the 20th of June a large meeting, 
on behalf of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, was held in Mr. Townsend’s newly 
erected church at Ake, in that town. It 
was crowded to overflowing, and even the 
windows were blocked up from the outside 
by anxious black faces, who could not ob- 
tain admittance. These people have, mavy 
of them, experienced the power of the gos- 
pel, and we can well imagine that they 
would be interested in the work of a society 
whose object it is to circulate the word of 
God in the tongue of the heathen, as well 
as that of civilized men. But the most re- 
markable portion of this meeting was the 
collection. When finished, it was as much 
as eight men could carry! Was not this a 
famous collection? And now for a word 
of explanation. The collection was made 
in calabashes, and, as each was filled, it was 
brought and emptied in a heap on the floor 
near the pulpit—not shining sovereigns, 
half-crowns, shillings, sixpences; &c. but 
cowries, a kind of small shell which the 
natives pass as money—170,000 cowries, 
in value over thirty-eight dollars. The 
total collection will, in all, probably amount 
to nearly one hundred dollars, the remain- 
der being made up of silver; but there is 
an absence of gold and copper. One hun- 
dred dollars at a Bible-meeting in the 
interior of Africa! May not all missionary 
friends say, ‘‘Let-us thank God, and take 
courage;” and may not the cowries of 
Africa put to shame many a collection in 
many a great town in Christian lands?— 
Ch. Miss. Gleaner. 


THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 


The London TZimes’ Calcutta correspond- 
ent has received a copy of Colonel Baird 
Smith’s first Report on the Famine. The 
closing section gives a summary of what 
has been already effected in the way of 
relief to the starving population. 

‘‘T have now completed the descriptive 
| seqtion of this Report, and have tried to 
convey to Government as faithfully and 
accurately as my capacity permits, the gen- 
eral impressions I have received from the 
different aspects of the famine. I have 
endeavoured to define, in so far as the 
available materials would allow, its boun- 
daries, and to indicate the causes of those 
broad contrasts that are to be found within 
them. The systems of relief in action have 
also been reviewed, and it has been shown 
that at about one hundred separate centres 
not fewer than eight thousand helpless poor 
have been fed and otherwise relieved. As 
these crowds are being constantly changed 
by the passing onwards of many, at first 
helpless, to work as they gained strength, 
and from other causes, it is probable that 
at least two hundred and fifty thousand 
persons in all have felt the substantial bene- 


fits of this part of the relief system. It = 


further been shown that through the agency 
of special works of relief about one hundred ' 
and forty thousand more have been sup- 
plied with the means of subsistence, and to 
this average number, too, the succession of 
persons, no doubt, makes a sensible addi- 
tion. By relief houses, relief works, and 
employment on ordinary public works, not 
fewer than half a million of the population 
must have benefitted directly. The spon-. 
taneous relief sought in emigration has in- 
fluenced nearly half a million more, and, if 
account be taken of those tribes who have 
hitherto struggled on without accepting 
other relief than that from public demands 
on account of land revenue, the great body 
of sufferers can scarcely be less than from 
one and a quarter to one and a half mil- 
lions. - 

‘‘The expenditure incurred in various 
forms, including among them the remis- 
sions of Government revenue which have 
been or will be granted, falls not much 
short of $3,750,000. The adequacy of the 
supplies of grain in districts adjoining the 
famine tract, and in the tract itself, to meet 
any demand likely to be made upon them 
has been adverted to, and attempts haves 
finally been made to estimate approximately 
the losses caused to the proprietary com- 
munities in the bad sections of the tract by 
the influence of the drought. These have 
been estimated approximately at about 
$15,000,000. Heavy, however, as those 
losses must have been, and most pitiable as 
are the personal miseries by which they 
have been aggravated, I believe that should 
the drought now cease and favourable rains 
be had, a strong reaction among the de- 
pressed proprietaries will early take place. 
They will need help, and doubtless help 
will be given to them with the same gene- 
rosity as heretofore; but their fatare con- 
dition seems to me now to rest on the ces- 
sation or continuance of the dropght. An- 
- other rainless year will prostrate utterly, I 
fear, the whole body of the poorer landed 
proprietors within the bad sections of the 
famine tract, and the stamp of the calamity 
will not be effaced through many years of 
dyeary struggle. To anticipate at this time 
what the future season may be is impossible. 
All that can be said is, that so far it has 
been most irregular; that untimely winds 
are prevailing; that rain is falling out of 
season, when it is almost useless for agri- 
cultural purposes, while it is very mischiev- 


tion of the people are looking for water. 


lowing the great drought of 1887 was one 
eral analogies can give no real assurance, 
future are justly a subject 


anxiety.” 


An English newspaper correspondent 
thus speaks respecting the state of Damas- 
cus, whence he has lately returned: 
western gate, we passed first bh the 


bazaars were thronged by natives of every 
Eastero nation under heaven. 


tel. Issuing\ forth again into the same 
street, we continued a short distance on our 
way till we were stopped by a Turkish sen- 
tinel, stationed to prevent any one passing 
into the Christian quarter. We, however, 
managed to get by him, and then a scene 


ever to forget. As far as the eye could 
reach it fell upon a heap of blackened 


then, turning into side streets, the same 
soul, except here and there a lasy Arab 


Throughout the length and bresdth of what 
but a year ago was far the handsomest part 
of the city, not one single house is now 
standing. Greek, Latin, Syrian churches 
and convénts, European Consulates, Xo. 
were mingled in one common destruction. 
+ + « « The only life moving here and there 
is a solitary crow, or a dog stealing away 


buried under the ruins. Altogether, the 
aspect of the place reminded us strangely 
of Pompeii. There was the same narrow 
streets, the same noiseless courtyards, the 
same stillness that might be felt, the same 
evidence that the inhabitants had been sur- 
prised in the midst of their daily avocations. 
Aad where are the inhabitants? Out of 


four thousand were mapeacred in cold blood ; 
the rest fled to the mountains; only the 
most fortunate reached the seacoast. Some 
found protection in a Mussulman quarter 
of Damascus, where, owing to the energy 
of the Governor, no Christians were mo- 
lested. None have returned to their homes, 
and no wonder! though near a year has 
elapsed since the massacres. .We had an 
interview with Abd-el-Kader, who showed 
us the orders he had received from different 
European powers in recognuirion of his ser- 


suppose the English did not approve what 
I did by sending me nothiog;’ and yet he 


saved the British Consulate 
tion.”’ 


from destruc- 


Religious Revival in the Polynesian Is- 
lands. 

The English Misstonary Mogasiae toe 

July contains a letter from the Rev. George 

Gill, formerly missionary at Rarotonga, giv- 


received from the South Sea Islands. 


former colleague in Mangaia, says :—Our 
work here is going on very well. True, 
indeed, we have not all sunshine, nor is it 
all shade. Our grounds for encouragement 
are very great, indeed. A few days hence 
I hope to admit twenty-four to the Church 
at Ivirua and Oneroa. At Rarotonga a 
great revival has taken place; upwards of 
eight hundred individuals have joined the 
classes.” 

In confirmation of this statement I will 
translate a portion of a letter I have just 
received from Russe and Tindmans, the 
native teacher and chief at Arorangi. They 
say, ‘This is a season of great joy on Raro- 
tonga. Multitudes of men and women, and 
young persons, have been led to abandon 
their former evil practices, and their, back- 
sliding, and have with all their heart be- 
lieved upon Christ, and have been admitted 
into the fellowship of the Church. You 
will rejoice, and perhaps also you will fear; 
you will rejoice truly with fear and trem- 
bling on this thing which has reeently 


have thus come to the Church bave been 
notoriously wicked in their pest lives. It 
was in the month of August last that this 
thing grew, and gave us such joy. I have 
not time to tell you more; the ship is going 
away soon, but I write to tell you that it is 
well with us and the Church of God here. 
Isaia has been very ill for six months, but 
he is better now. Blessings and peace rest 
ever-with you.” 
Russe, the native teacher, writes 
‘More than seven hundred have returned 
from evil and believed. You will rejoice 
to know that Makes, the son of Tivomana, 
has been admitted, a repentant and humble 


90 are now seeking for peace and life, Yes, 
I do greatly rejoice to tell you thet we are 
in peace and prosperity here. Isais hes 


his duties as formerly, but he hes recovered 
now. I write to you now, e Gilie, that you 
tell the Society to hasten and send us help. 
We are waiting for more help. ,We ate 
missionaries may soon be sent out for us.” 

the people are growing in .grace, and that 


them. 


The Cardinal de Bernis gave me aneo- 
dotes of missionary preachers in Lengue- 
dose. One of them used to carry a death’s 
head about with him, which he dressed up 
in- the cap and ornaments then in fashion | 
among ladies of rank. This skull he would 
throw down on the floor of the pal 
and talk to it, answering himeelf ia ¢ 
voice, to imitate that of a woman... To this 
laat question he used to give answers that 
embodied satirical allasions to the doings 
of the most celebrated women of fashion. 


ous in damaging, by premature floods, the 


Autobiography of Miss Knight. 


however, a season of excessive as of defeo-. 
tive rainfall. The season immediately fol. 


Proceed- 
ing down the street which was called. 
‘‘ Straight,” we turned inte Demetri’s ho- . 


ruins. We walked for a mile with charred. 
skeletons of houses on either side of us; 


utter ruin met our gase. We saw not a 


with a bit of refuse. Many bodies still lie 


grown up amongst us; because they who | 


disciple of Christ. In Ngatangiia 200, in 
in Avarus 220, and in Arorangi more than | 


been ill, and has not been able to attend to | 


anxiously waiting and hoping thet more : 
These extracts will sufficiently show that 


the blessing of the Lord is resting upon 


| works of irrigation to which eo large por- 
These irregularities may as well indicate, 


in which rain fell to excess; bat these gen- 


and we can but wait and hope, admitting — 
that, for the momeat, the prospecta for the . 


PRESENT ASPECT OF DAMASCUS. | 


«Entering, as most travellers do, by the | 


Mussulman quarter of the city, where the 


met our eyes which it will be impossible . 


driving his donkey before him laden with | 
the debris of the fallen houses. This is 
what the Turks call rebuilding the quarter! | 


- 


some twenty thousand between three and — 


vices in saving Christians: He added, «I 


furnished a guard of his Algerians, whieh 


ing the substance of letters which he has 
The Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, my friend and 
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}.destroyed?... The very intimation of recon-. 
struction is based on the supposition that 
we had been previously shattered. | 
There is no more pestilent political heresy 
than thet every State, in our once happy 
Union, has a reserved-right of withdrawing, 
at its pleasure, from the Federal compact. 
The notion in itself is without foundation 
in reason, and. wholly subversive of all ef- 
fective government. No such right is re- 
coguized in the Constitution, and never 


-should ever be. 
that the style of these preachers will be 
startling and vulgar to the more fastidious 
taste of persons’on the upper platforms of 
society. The fact, however, that the larger 
proportion of last week’s audiences consisted 
of men and women of all ranks and ages 
belonging to the church-going population 
of our city, demonstrates that such earnest- 
ly and vigorously rude instrumentality is 
scarcely less needed amongst the tens of 
thousands of decent professors. The revi- 


two hundred loaves of bread, and af Chitist;~ heacéforth be known ws” 
Huntingdon Valley Presbyterian ‘Church, | 
Ia: the spring of 1861) congregational 
meeting was. called, Rev. Dr. Steel pre- 
siding, to elect @ pastor. I was called, 
—— help us to be faithful,) and on the 
15th day of May, in the church at Abing- _ 
ton (Dr. Steel’s), was ordained and installed 
as their pastor. 

We then went energetically to work to 


‘stairs, and in the little tombs, are all lighted 
for a great festival. It .was late in the 
afternoon when we made our visit, and as 
there was but a lamp or two burning, 
the aspect was yery sepulchral. The Vir- 
gin’s tomb.is in a small dark vault, hung 
with lamps and tawdry fioery. There are 
also the tombs of Joseph, the husband 
of Mary; and of Joachim and Anna, 
both of whom already have tombs else- 


as to the final issue; that must be left with 
ithe Great Disposer of eveuts, whose pout; 
sels are inscrutable. What concerns us is, 
has the North the right io this quarrel? 
We have not the shadow of a doubt that it. 
has, and so believing, we adhere to it and 
its.cause-with an invincible tenacity. We 
owe a profound debt of gratitude to our 
country and its institutions; it has con- 
ferred upon us uospeakable blessings, and 


— | THEADDRESS F TENN ON é it is repli? wilh their righb to secede | ry on the Plevel, and who dddress es them in their native | After pas ing through the spacious door | of great extent and of surpassing interest. | seemed clear, to organize this little bod 
| admitted, the fragments cen in- / A grpat and preéibus is cif lect, with ¢his exception, of ¢ourse, that / you descend by forty-nine steps to a grotto | Just below, over the summit of the Maust, | into church. They could not 
84: ( mattér of y we publish in stitut@a new a id consolidated government; in Hig, whether we. have a govern or | the is sanetified. We chapel, cufficiently | Meant ato : 
= but is be done ¢xeept on the | not. Had we even the inglimation, we, have of the owe, | ordinarily exhibited, but a brilliant and | little past the top of the hill” met Zibe, | December, 1860, eighteen persons (twelve 
of Western District, in Tennessee, to | presumption that government has first been | not the power of arrésting the progr unique spectatle when those hundreds of | the cum atof | by certidedio-and six on profession of their 
. events. We will indulge in no predictions | ree 1 5st bered.| /*™Ps, suspended from the ceiling over the | a couple of asses saddled, and ‘upon them faith,) were constituted a church of Jesus 


iction that itjis either new in its argu- 
, ty: ide ble -in its exposition of the 
causes of the preat quarrel between the 
South and North, or of the alleged justice 
of the demands of the omnes inde- 
* ATION. _ | pendent government. io the contrary, 

TO READERS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | one-sided; not always courteous in lan- 
tot guage, and as utterly failing in a just and 


dred bunches of raisins, and an hundred of | 
summer fruits, and a bottle of wine 3” whilst | 
further down, among the terraced fields, is 
probably where Shimei ‘came forth,. and 
cursed stil] as he came,”’ and threw dirt and 
stones at the persecuted*king. Every point. 
of the panorama, indeed, is replete with 
interest. To the south is the hill of Byil 
Counsel; further on, the yellow walls of 


of editorial life in. convection 
pow feels called upon 


Sit! Phe intercourse 


the office and himself, 


ongof élas! is now no more; has been 


uniferaily ‘harmonious aud egreeable. 
ariging'out of the present 


ug:of the country have satisfied the 
undersigned that he cannot with propriety: 


continue to occupy his editorial chair. 
My greatly valued friend and colleague, 


‘byterian is eo much indebted for its ex- 


Wl his editorial post, 


whitet and competent assistance will 

be immediately secured. 
Wifred “Martien, Esq:, becomes the par 

obtéér Of my share in the ownership of the 


nd now, gentle reader, farewell. Deep- 
ly does tt ‘pain'my Weart to say that word. 
Véry' ‘pleasant ‘to tie has been’ our com- 
delitp.°In happier times it no doubt 
wold tidve lasted longer. But the convul- 
sida which iswbhaking the nation has severed 
ties the nearest and the dearest, and that 
which ‘has bound you and me must also be 
dissolved: thank you for your manifold 
kift@nessts, your indalgence, and the ap- 
previation you have often expressed of my 
poorlabours: “May God's richest benedio- 
tidtf*fest* upon’ you and yours. May God 
speedily “restore peace to our distracted 
land’ “May God in’his great mercy guide 
bott4ou and ‘mie in paths of righteousness, 
bring fs ‘at’ last to. meet in that land 
wh¥e'theclash of armé, and the horrors of 
thé battle-field; and the ‘revolting spectacle 
of fratricidal strife sliall be known no more. 
Votrs'in ‘Christ; 


JOHN LEYBURN. 


Pitadelphia, Aug. 7, 1861. 


~* 
ow 


Minvres oy tHe Min- 


utéé of the General Assembly for 1861, 


were thailed” last week ‘to all entitled to 
thém, so far as they can be reached by the 
nite ‘'Tf any persons who have paid for 
copies should fail to receive them, dupli- 
cates Will be forwarded on addressing Peter 
Wiiker, Esq.,/821 Chestout street, Phila- 


Board or Envoation.—We learn with 
great pleasure that the Board of Education, 
ati their regular monthly meeting on the 
2¢'fnst.; uoanimously determined to go 
fofWard, and in reliance on Divine Provi- 
deticé; and the concurrence of the churches, 
to'redeém ‘all the: pledges made to candi- 
dates for the” ministry uoder their cate. 
‘This will give great’ satisfaction to the Pro- 
fedsors in’ out Seminaries, and to the officers 
of @olleges and Academies, and will re- 
méve’@ heavy burden from the minds of 


y efter more than nine 


\ compréhensive view of the great principles 
‘involved: in» this frightful war. While 


‘ence: of this war than ourselves, or have 
ilabouted more earnestly, though fruitleasly, 
‘to “avert its occurrence, we are now con- 
strained to regard it as an existing fact 
which ia not likely to be affected by any 
other appeal than that which has already 
» been made—to arms. There was a period 
when we felt it to be our duty to advocate 
any reasonable compromise which would 


out endangering the iotegrity of the gov- 
ernment; but our efforts, so far from being 
seconded by our Southern religious jour- 
nals, and by many of our Southern sub- 
scribers, was met with stern rebuke, on 


tinuance of the Union. Now, compromise 
is hopeless. At an early period of our 
| difficulties, when the fatal act of secession 
‘was adopted with acclamation in South 
Carolina, we denounced it as a wicked and 
criminal precipitation of war on the nation; 
and when, contrary to our hope, that ruin- 
ous example has met with the concurrence 
of other States, our conviction has been 
strengthened, that a more causeless, suici- 
dal, and criminal procedure is not to be 
found in the world’s history. That it was 
‘long premeditated and determined on, is a 
fact which cannot be denied or evaded. 
The life-long efforts of Mr. Calhoun and 
his. compeers; the publication, more than 
thirty years ago, of the “Partisan Leader’ 
by Beverly Tucker of Virginia; the insti- 
tution. of the secret Gonspiracy, known 
under the name of “The Knights of the 
Golden Circle,’ which had its ramifications 
‘in all the Southern States; the dishonest, 


members of the Jate Cabinet to furnish the 
South with all the means of successful 


all meaus of successful resistance; and the 
even more potent voice of the Southern 
press in preparing the minds of their peo- 
ple for the very crisis which has now oc- 
curred, furnish demonstrative proof that 
Southern independence was to be asserted 
‘whenever a favourable opportunity should 
occur. The election of Mr. Lincoln was 
made this pretext, and we know that it 
was hailed in South Carolina as the event 
which they most desired; which they 


the Democratic party ; and which they now 
welcomed as the most plausible ground on 
which they could base their divisive ap- 
peals tothe people. The President elect 
was, through every available vehicle, repre- 
sented as hostile to the interests of the 
South, and as controlled by a party whose 
aim was to humiliate them, and subvert 
their peculiar institutions. This was af- 
firmed in the absence of ail proof, and in 
the face of positive disavowal by the Presi- 
dent himself. While this was the alleged 


can! more sincerely deplore the exist- | 


secure the constitutional rights of all with-. 


‘the ground that they did not desire a con- 


fraudulent, and systematic schemes of 


insurrection, while stripping the North of 


helped to accomplish by the disruption of 


could have been admitted in the construc- 
tion of such an instrument. Had it been 
otherwise, instead of beiog a bond of union, 
it would have been arope of sand. Itshould 
be recollected that when this Constitution 
was framed its design was to form one peo- 
ple out of independent provinces; and to re- 
model from them, ill-working and inefficient 
as they were, one united government, which, 
while recognizing only such reserved rights 
as should be necessary for local administra- 
tion, should itself be sovereign and indivis- 
ible. The advantages of such a central 
power were obvious and fully recognized, 
and offered sufficient inducement to the 
otherwise imbecile, but independent pro- 
vincial governments, to forego their strict 
independence. There were no such reserv- 
ed States’ rights as are now claimed, for 
there were no States until, under the axgis 
of the Constitution, they became such, as 
constituent parts of the United States. All 
their powers as States were derived from 
the fact of Union, and surely among these 
could not have been a reserved one to break 
up the very Union which had imparted to 
them their vitality. And yet upon this 
sheer figment, that every State in the Union 
has such a right, when moved by selfish in- 
terests, passion, or caprice, to dissolve the 
Union, is based that secession movement 
which offers the alternative of war or anar- 
chy; government or no government. Ter- 
rible as war is, it has been accepted as the 
least of the two evils; and fearful must be 
the responsibility of those who have ren- 
dered the choice necessary and imperative. 
It may be asked if the Union is so irre- 
vocable that under no circumstances a sepa- 
ration of its parts can take place? It is not 
possible, except, Ist. By the voice of the 
whole people, who are parties in the Union, 
and whose interests are essentially identified 
with it. Nosuch resort has ever been at- 
tempted in this present case as an appeal to 
the whole people. 2d. By revolution. It 
has not been admitted by the Southern 
wing of the Confederacy that they are en- 
gaged in a revolutionary enterprise; on the 
contrary, they justify their proceedings as 
an attempted peaceful separation. It is, 
however, to all intents and purposes, a re- 
volutionary uprising against government. 
Now nothing can justify revolution but 
great and intolerable grievances. Govern- 
ment is an ordinance of God; it is his 
sacred institution, not lightly to be meddled 
with, and any attempt to overturn it cause- 
lessly, is impiety towards God, and a bold 
defiance of his authority. Should it, how- 
ever, become grievously corrupt, a corrtc- 
tion of its evils may lawfully be attempted 
by revolution. Can the South justify its. 
course on any such ground as this? Has 
the government been intolerably oppressive 
to them? Have they not been happy and 
prosperous under its propitious administra- 
tion to an unparalleled extent? Have they 


to prove recreant to it in this its righteous 
struggle, would be to prove recreant to 
God, who has conferred on us such national 
distinction. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. ISAAC WATTS. 


T the late inauguration of a statue in 
honour of the Rev. Dr. Isaac Watts at 
Southampton, England, the Earl of Shafts- 
“bury, among other things, said to the assem- 
bled spectators: | 
‘‘If I wished to collect a panegyric on so 
excellent a person, I would go into all the 
cottages of the realm, I would go to the 
Ragged Schools of this town and of the 
Metropolis, and I would gaze on the death- 
beds of many departing saints, and catch 
the last words of many expiring Christians, 
and on that would I ground the honour and 
reputation of this great and good author. 
Aye, it has been said that the evil a man 
does lives after him; the good is often 
buried with his bones; but Dr. Watts pre- 
sents the reverse of this. The evil he did 
in life—and who is there that sinneth not? 
—departed with his body; but the good 
which he has done has survived, and will 
survive through many successive genera- 
tions. (Cheers.) Well, now, we bestow 
public honours for public services. Private 
virtues are regarded and rewarded with pri- 
vate esteem; but for public works, such as 
those of Dr. Watts, we come forward with 
a public testimonial. Were not his works 
the property of the public? Pass in review 
the voluminous writings he presented to the 
world. Take his sermons; they are most 
admirable, and yet they have been equalled 
by those of others. Take his treatises; his 
treatises are of the highest order, and yet 
others have done as well. Look at his 
works fur children or grown men; others 
have written as well. Take his songs and 
his hymns; although they are not unrivalled, 
and in some instances are equalled, what do 
they present? Dr. Watts affords us the 
happy and wondrous combination of all 
these put together, and which render him 
pre-eminent in his own generation, and 
pre-eminent in those of almost every gene- 
ration that is yet to come. When we re- 
gard what he has done, when we regard all 
that has ensued, then may we well give 
Almighty God humble and hearty thanks— 
first, that a man with such great and various 
talents, and such powers to do mischief, had 
he been so inclined, was a Christian, and, 
secondly, that he was an Anglo-Saxon. 
(Cheers and a laugh.) I koow it was said 
by an ancient writer, speaking in high com- 
mendation of a philosopher whom he ad- 
mired, ‘I would rather go wrong with Plato 
than be right with any other man.’ Al- 
though I will not go so far as to say that 
even of Dr. Watts, this I will say, I would 
rather err with Dr. Watts than err with any 
other man. For this reason—his faults, 
such as he had, were nearer to virtue than 
those of any other person, and his errors 
were nearer to truth than that which is 
maintained by most people.” 


— 


val meetings in the Queen’s Park tended 
not only to the ‘excavation’ of the heathen 
masses, but also, and very materially, to the 
improvement of regular church-goers. The 


| latter issue has an interest, and suggests 


questions which will not soon or easily be 
exhausted; and protracted and beneficial 
may be the speculations henceforth to be 
started among Christian sages. We are too 
near the apparently anomalous spectacle to 
think of having any theory; but there are 
some valuable lessons that will at once com- 
mend themselves to the notice of all our 
readers who are concerned either in per- 
sonal or in national Christianity.” 


TRACES OF TRAVEL. 


THE HOLY LAND. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


A Visit to Gethsemane—Present Appearance of 
the Garden— Traffic and Rivalries - Tomb of 
the Virgin Mary—The Brook Kidron— Cal- 
vary—The Mount of Olives—Two Women 
Grinding at the Mill—Church of the Ascen- 
sion—Our Saviour’s Last Footprint - View 

- from the Summit of Mount Olivet-—No Sub- 
urbs to the Holy City. 


Within comparatively modern times, the 


route has been defined by which our Lord | 


passed from Pilate’s house to the cross. 
This street, the Via Dolorosa, is narrow, 
gloomy, spanned by frequent arches, and 
enclosed with prison-like walls; its entire 
scenery in keeping with one’s ideal of the 
passage-way through which the Son of God 
was led to Calvary. There is not the 
slightest probability as to the identity of 
the locality—indeed, such an honour was 
not claimed: for it for twelve or fifteen 
hundred years after the event occurred. 
Nevertheless, along this doleful way are 
pointed out eight “stations,” each of 
which was signalized by some important 
incident in the ever memorable progress. 
Here, for instance, is Pilate’s house— 
(this may possibly be true)—in the wall 
of which is a closed up door-way, from 
which St. Helena took the Scala» Santa 
—the Holy Stairs, now at Rome—down 
which our Lord descended from the judg- 
ment-hall. Further on is the Church 
of the Crowning with Thorns. A little 
further is the Ecce Homo arch, where Pi- 
late said, Behold the man!” Here is 
also the spot where our Saviour, fainting 
under the cross, leaned against a wall, and 
left the print of his shoulder; the place 
where the cock crew to rebuke Peter; to- 
gether with other fabrications of the same 
sort. In order still further to enrich the 
Via Dolorosa, Dives and Lazarus have been 
introduced; Dives’s house being shown, 
and a stone in front of it on which Lazarus 
sat whilst the dogs licked his sores. 

Surely the reader, by this time, must 


but that makes no difference. 


where—one of them at Constantinople— 
As to whe- 
ther or not the Virgin Mary was buried 
here, this present writer leaves the reader to 
form his own opinion, inasmuch as he has 


no particular information on the subject. 


Meanwhile, as evening is fast gathering 


over Olivet, let us hasten from the tomb, 
and into the city, lest the gates be shut, 
and we find ourselves at a loss for a night’s 


lodging. 

On a subsequent day Dr. Barclay accom- 
panied me across the brook Kidron, up and 
over the Mount of Olives, and through all 
the adjacent localities, making quite a day’s 
work of it, and at the close returning to 
the city through the Zion gate. I need 
hardly say it was a day of the profoundest 
interest. 

The brook Kidron is now no brook at 
all, as there is never any water in it. ° We 
afterwards, on our way to the Dead Sea 
and the Jordan, passed along almost its 
whole extent, and found nothing but the 
same dry bed. The valley of Jehoshaphat, 
at this point, is about one hundred feet 
deep, and about four huodred wide. Cross- 
ing the bed of Kidron by a stone bridge, 
we ascended the Mount by a pathway lead- 
ing up a depression, the route by which 
king David escaped when fleeing from Ab- 
salom, when ‘all the country wept with a 
loud voice, and all the people passed over; 
and the king himself passed over the brook 
Kidron, and all the people passed over, 
toward the way of the wilderness.” The 
Mount of Olives is a ridge from which rises 
a knoll, on the top of which stands the 
poor little Arab village of Tur. The bhill- 
sides are dotted with olive trees, and va- 
riegated with green and gray, from alter- 
nations of rock and cultivated soil. We 
paused when half way up, that Dr. Barcley 
might point out what he regards as the true 
Calvary. Before us across the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, lay the steep hill-side, with 
the yellow zig-zag pathway winding up 
amid the rocks and tombs to St. Stephen’s 
Gate. To the right.of this path from our 
present stand-point, is a projecting knoll. 
This point is the ‘Gol,”’ or head of Gotha, 
in the opinion of my friend. It is, too, 
‘‘without the gates,’’ and is just such a 


conspicuous spot as one might suppose 


would have been chosen for this ever 
memorable crucifixion. The hill-side where 
we are standing would have afforded a fa- 
vourable position for the multitudes, whose 
eager curosity, no doubt, led them to wit- 
ness the august spectacle. At any rate, to 
my own mind, the presumptions are in 
favour of this locality ; and as we lingered 
and gazed.upon it, I could not but pic- 
ture to myself the cross, with our Re- 
deemer stretched upon it in his dying ago- 
nies—the thieves on either side—the group 
of Roman soldiers keeping guard, the dis- 
ciples who sat and ‘watched Him there,” 
the Centurion exclaiming, “Truly this was 


the Convent of Elias crown a hill-top on 
the way to Bethlehem, whilst sume miles 
more distant rises conspicuous the ancient 
Mizpah. A continuous line of brown bills 
stretches along the horizon on the west. 
Turning castward, we look into the “ Wil- 
derness of Judea,” shelving down in a suc- 
cession of dreary white hills into the val- 
ley of the Jordan, and presenting a picture 
of desolation rarely surpassed. Along the 
white plain of the Jordan valley can be 
traced, by its crooked line of dark verdure, 
the course of that renowned river, whilst at 
its outlet gleam the glossy, leader, myste- 
rious waters of the Dead Sea. Beyond, like 
a wall along the horizon, stand the lilac 
and purple mountains of Moab. On some 
point amid those heights Balak stood when 
he said to Balaam, ‘‘Come curse me, Jacob 
—come defy me, Israel;” and there, too, 
is Pisgah, from which Moses beheld the 
promised land. 

We turn towards the city. Beneath us 
lie the valley of Jehoshaphat, with Kidron 
and Gethsemane. From Jehoshaphat and 
Hinnom rise steeps, around the brink of 
which run the yellow walls of the Holy 
City. Most conspicuous and beautiful over 
the walls is the graceful Mosque of Omar, 
sitting in the midst of its green gar- 
den; further on, above the flat house-tops, 
are the tower and dome of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and that of the Basilica 
of Constantine. In another direction is the 
yellow massive Armenian Convent, and be- 
yond it the dome of the Mosque and Tomb 
of David, whilst in the intervening space 
are crowded the flat roofs and diminutive 
domes of the dwellers in the ‘city of the 
great king.” I have been often. asked, 
‘¢What is the appearance of Jerusalem?” 
Some think it the picture of dreariness and 
desolation. It did not so strike me. As 
seen from this point, and from that of 
our Saviour’s triumphal entrance, it has 
even now an air of stateliness, sitting on 
that lofty plateau, entrenched behind deep 
gorges, and bidding defiance to intruders by 
its fortress-like walls. A very remarkable 
feature as to the surroundings of Jerusalem 
is the entire absence of suburbs. So soon as 
you step outside the gates, you have left the 
city. With the exception of the Jewish 
Refuge, and one or two modern structures, 
no human habitation is to be seen. This 
has, no doubt, arisén from the incursions 
of the lawless Bedouins, who often carry 
their marauding to the very city gates. 

L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRAYER AND EFFORT. 


A NARRATIVE. 
One day during the summer of 1858 
the writer of this was invited to accom- 
pany some friends belonging to the Young 


get a church edifice. A beautiful lot, cost- 
ing five hundred dollars, was presented to. 
us; the people subscribed nobly; and on 
the 17th of June the corner-stone of our 
little church was laid; Colonel Snowden, of 
Philadelphia, officiating. About five hun- 


delivered by the Revs. Dr. Wylie, W. P, 
Breed, and James M. Crowell, of Philadel- 
phia; also by the Rev. Messrs. Bellville, 
Hand, and others; the services being opened 
and closed by the Rev. Dr. Steel. Our 
little church is rapidly advancing toward 
completion. The walls are up, the roof is 
on, the floor laid, &o., and we fully expect 
(D. V.) to worship in it on the first Sab- 
bath in October. The ladies of the congre- 


to see you and many of our kind friends 
from the city, when we will show fou (and. 


standing in the midst of a valley smiling in 
loveliness, the offspring of earnest prayer 
and persevering effort. We ask affection- 


be as a beacon set upon the hill-top, to 

fling the glorious light of the gospel iuto 

the valley below. G. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Messrs. Editore-—The Commencement ex- 
ercises of La Fayette College were held last 
week, and attracted a large number of the 


livered in the Brainerd church on Sunday 
morning, by Professor Moffat of Princeton, 
the President concluding the services with 
an appropriate and able address. In the 
evening the Rev. William C. Cattell, late 
Professor of Ancient Languages in the 
College, preached the annual sermon before 
the Brainerd Evangelical Society in the 
First church. The Junior orators on Mon- 
day evening drew together a crowded house, 
and acquitted themselves with much credit. 
Tuesday morning was devoted to the Lite. 
rary Societies, each hall being crowded 
with the students, graduates, and honorary 


delightful re-unions. The oration in the 
evening before the Franklin and Washing- 
‘ton Societies by Hon. F. Carrol Brewster 
of Philadelphia was a masterly production. 
The Commencement exercises on the fol- 
lowing morning passed off most pleasantly. 
The graddating class numbered fifteen, of 
whom twelve delivered orations, and it may 
safely be said that the performance, taken 
as a whole, was never excelled on any pre- 
vious Commencement. The following hon- 


dred persons were present. Addresses were ~ 


alumni and friends of the Institution. The | 
sermon before the graduating class was de- - 


members, who had come back to enjoy these. 


gation intend giving a Festival on the 1ith . 
inst., the proceeds of which is to be appro- . 
priated towards furnishing the new cburch. . 
On that occasion, Messrs. Editors, we hope — 


with grateful hearts to God—for to him . 
belongs all the glory) our little church, * 


ately the prayers of all who may read this . 
simple history that our little church may . 


Commencement at La Fayette College, — 


share the disgust which filled the writer’s 
wind whilst going from one to another of 
these lying wonders. Let us now pass out 
of St. Stephen’s gate, a gate deriving its 
name from the tradition that just outside 
of it Stephen suffered martyrdom, the marks 


‘orary degrees were conferred:—That of 
A. M. on F. D. Long, Philadelphia; John 
Wolverton, M.D., Trenton, New Jersey; 
.M. Hollister, Palmyra, New York. That 
of D. D. on Rev. Levi Janvier of Northern 


not had even more than their just share in 
its administration? Have not their rights 
been protected by it? Why, then, plunge 
into revolution? Could they have promised 
themselves any advantages by its subver- 


the Son of God’’—the scorners passing by 
and wagging their heads in mockery and de- 
rision—the chief priests rejoicing that they 
had at last accomplished their long-cherished 
purpose—the idle multitude lookiog on as 


Men’s Christian Association of Philadel- 
phia on a missionary excursion into the 
country to hold a Union Prayer meeting. 
Feeling the need of a little recreation, 
(being busily engaged at that time with 


cause of the insurrection, the true one was 
the ascendant power of the North, and the 
hopelessness that the South could any 
longer imperiously dictate to the nation, 
and hold within its grasp the patronage of 


than ‘half’ a thousand young men. 

This ‘action ‘we consider‘an' eminently wise 
A°differént decision would undoubt- 

edly” Have’ greatly embarrassed both our 


men ‘and® many of our institations. 


REVIVAL IN EDINBURGH. 


F\HERE is a work of grace io progress io 
Kdiaburgh, which io some of its lead- } 


We trust: the churches will approve of this 
high ‘resolve’of ‘the’ Board, and. manifest 
their approbation by prompt acd liberal con- 
tributions. God-is.calling.upon his people, 
both by his providence and his grace. He 
is -sliaking‘the nations before his chariot, 
as it rolls forward on the wide field of the 
world, and calling large numbers of Jabour- 
ere to the work of reapiog How marvel- 
lous is it that’ the stir and tumult of war 
have not diminished the accessions to the 
Charch’s roll‘of candidates! The Board, 
for the past quarter, report twenty-five new 
candidates against twelve for the same pe- 
ried of last year. We are persuaded that 
fact as. this will be rightly interpre- 
ted and acknowledged by the Church. 

da 

“Rev. Dr. Scorr or CALIroRNIA.— 
It was announced last week that the Rev. 
Dé. Scott of San Francisco had offered his 
resignation. From the following,’ which 
we, = from the Presbyterian Herald, it 
seems that the resignation was accepted: 

“The Rev. ‘Dr. W. A. Scott of San 


Francisco, California, a Southern man by 


birth and education, writes us that he 
fotind such a state of feeling rising up in 
his “congregation towards him, on account 
of*his' opposition to the war, that he felt it 
to-be his duty to tender his resignation. It 
was ‘accepted, and he proposes to seek a 
home ia the South so soon as an opening 
occurs.” 


Mrntster Deceasep.—The Rev. 
James W. McKennan died in Clifton, : 
Ohio; at the house of Mrs. Charles Neave, 
on Friday, the 19th ult., in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. He was in feeble health 
fot several years. His last days were full 
of hope and joy. He was for several years 
pastor of the First Church at Indianapolis. 
He was unusually beloved and respected, 
and his life was one of much usefulness. 
His death was unexpected, and away from 
home, though in the bosom of a kind and 


hospitable family. His remains were taken 


to. Washington, Pennsylvania, for inter- 
ment. 


A ASSEMBLY FOR THE UNITED 
Caurcu.—A meeting of 
elders connected with the United Presbyte- 
rian Church was held in Edioburgh, Scot- 
land, on a-recent Friday.evening, when 
resolutions were agreed to in favour of the 
establishment of a representative General 
Assembly for the Church. — 


4 


Heresy.—We have before 
apprized our readers of the late doctrinal 
vagariesiof Heary Ward Bzecher, who, in 
owe ofvhis recently published sermons in 
the New York:Jndependent, denied that 
God hadedevised a plan of salvation or a 
method of justification! This was striking 
at the very foundation of the gospel, and 
clearly showed that, however talented Mr. 
Beecher! might be, he had mistaken his 
vocation as a preacher of the gospel. The 
heresy above mentioned was too strong for 
the Jadependent; and, to a certain degree, 
iv has'eondemned it; but with the singular 
palliative that «Mr. Beecher must be read, 
not ‘as a technical theologian, but as a 
popular rhetorician'!’”” -That‘is, a man who 
hes ‘occupied the pulpit for so many years, 
atid whose preaching is ‘attended by large 


government. 

The crisis occurred, but how did it oc- 
our? Was it by an appeal to a Convention 
of the States, asking for the South permis- 
sion to withdraw from the Federal Union? 
This would have been a constitutional. re- 
sort, and it is by no means certain that the 
appeal would have been in vain. So far 
from such manifestation of desire for amica- 
ble, and, as it might have been, constitu- 


the secession spirit were those of positive 
and defiant hostility and war. A pseudo 
government was instituted, war measures 
were initiated, the national fortresses were 
seized, the public treasure confiscated, the 
national armories rifled, and the United 
States troops, placed in the Southern States 
for their protection, were disarmed, and in 
some instances conrpelled to renounce their 
oath of allegiance. So soon as the usurp- 
ing government was organized, their first 
acts were of a hostile character, particularly 
in the effort to propitiate foreign govern- 
ments by the enactment of a rival and neu- 
tralizing tariff. The very precipitancy with 
which all this was done was evidently de- 
signed to coerce other States to adopt 

cession ordinances. It had this efféct. 
Secession ordinances were adopted by va- 
rious States, not fairly by the act of the 
people, but that strictly of political dema- 
gogues. The people were not asked whe- 
ther they were prepared to abandon the 
government under which they had happily 
lived; it was not by the free expression of 
their opinion that a new one was inaugu- 


rated; nor had they the opportunity to give 


their suffrages for its chief officers; and 
whatever the Presbytery of Western Dis- 
trict may say, there was no call upon the 
people to express their assent or dissent, 
until a ¢errorism was established, which 
very effectually suppressed the free expres- 
sion of dissent. Tennessee itself was so 
influenced, and if testimony is to be be- 
lieved, Union men were not—at least in the 
first instance—so tolerated as our brethren 
would represent. Should we even admit, 
as we are required to do in this paper, that 
Tennessee is now united, almost to a man, 
in resisting the Federal Government, it is 


conduct. If secession is wrong in itself, 
as we religiously believe it to be, the wrong 
is only intensified by such unanimity. The 
fact may be held up as a menace, and 
to that its argumentative force must be 


confined. 


the North can countenance a war which 
thus threatens invasion and bloodshed? 
We might ask in return, why we were so 


initiated it should have bethought them- 
selves sooner of its probable consequences. 
Why was Sumter assaulted? Why was an 
army collected to seize upon the national 
Capital? How could any reasonable man 
imagine, for a moment, that in the midst 
of such hostile demonstrations, the great 
North should remain passive and quiescent’ 
The gage of battle had been thrown down; 
the North has only taken it up. The re- 


with those who have fanned into a flame 
this fratricidal strife. 

The address from Tennessee insists that 
they have no desire to abolish the national 
Constitution, or subvert its government, 
This is a marvelluus statement, and the 
more extraordinary as coming from intelli- 


tional separation, the first exhibitions of 


difficult to see in this a justification of their 


We 4are asked how we Presbyterians of 


ruthlessly plunged into war? Those who 


sponsibility of all consequences must rest 


sion which would compensate the destruc- 
tion of a prosperous peace, the sacrifice of 
thousands of lives, the degradation of high 
national character, and the squandering of 
millions of money? Adwmitting that the 


their grievances were not ofa nature which 
might not have been better healed under 
government than by a resort to the sword. 
Rather, however, than wait for the trial of 
peaceful measures, they havesuffered them- 
selves to be hurried by ambitious and un- 
principled demagogues into a war against 
the North, under the flimsy pretence that 
the North intended to dominate over them 
with a tyrannical sway, and endanger their 
peculiar institutions! Yes, it was nothing 
more or less than a prospective evil which 
induced them to try the hazards of war. 
No adequate cause for revolution can there- 
fore be pleaded by them, before God or 
man. We speak the honest conviction of 
our heart, when we say that the course they 
have pursued is a great and inexcusable 
iniquity. South Carolina, the inceptor of 
this work of ruin, had not, from its remote 
position, even the partial grievances to 
which the border States were subject, and 
yet it has dragooned State after State into 
a concurrence with its measures. Whether 
the South will ultimately glory in such a 
leadership will depend on the contingent 
-future. | 

The attempt to liken this revolution to 


is simply preposterous. The war of the 
Revolution was a justifiable and successful 
attempt to break a foreign yoke, which was 
oppressive, and at the same time suppressive 
of the rising energies of a great people. 
The central government which exercised 
the controlling power was at a distance of 
three thousand miles from the people to be 
governed; it was a government in which 
the people had no voice or representative; 
it was a government which exacted taxa- 


therefure a tyranny which might lawfully 
be resisted. Has the Southern insurrection 
avy features of resemblance to this? They 
had a full representation in the govern- 
ment; they were not oppressed; they re- 
ceived greater benefits from the Union than 
they conferred; and yet they have initiated 
a causeless revolution for its subversion, 
which has brought a dark cloud on our 
horizon, introduced the spirit of fell dis- 
cord, prostrated the material interests of 
a whole people, and attempted to crush 
out the life of the most benign government 
which ever existed. It is too late then 
for the brethren in Tennessee, or in any 
other place, to plead that, as Christians, we 
should not lend our countenance or aid to a 
government so ruthlessly assailed. They 
should have thought of the evils before they 
plunged into them. It is too late to say to 
the North, «Let us secede quietly,” when 
their secession commenced, and has been 
carried on amidst the din of arms. And it 
is certainly asking more than we are willing 
to grant, that the principle of secession is 
right, when it must be scen that if the prin- 
ciple were once admitted, there could be no 
government left. Every State, on the flim- 
siest pretext, would thus be encouraged to 
‘secede from every other State; every great 
city might thus secede from the State of 
which it had been a part; every village 
might secede from its county; and, for any 
thing we can see, every man, claiming the 


setting all law at defiance. When it is de- 


South had some just grounds of complaint, 


that by which our independence was achieved’ 


tion without equivalent benefits; it was, 


right of self-government, might insist on 


ing features resembles that with which our 
American cities were favoured two or three 
years since. Lay effort and the attendance 


-of unprecedented multitudes are the dis- 


tinctive characteristics there, as they were 
with us. Mr. Richard Weaver and another 
uneducated layman have been the most ac- 
tive and successful of this class of labourers. 
A late number of the Edinburgh Witness 
contains the following, under the heading, 
‘«¢ Revival Days in Edinburgh.” 

‘“‘The last week has been without avy 
parallel in Edinburgh for the promiscuous 
and immense crowds that regularly —at such 
hours as are devoted either to business or 
to recreation —waited upon the preaching of 
the gospel, though the two men who inva- 
riably drew the largest and most eager at- 
tendance were not merely laymen, but were 
uolettered, of very plain intellect, and only 
eloquent in the sense of being thoroughly 
in earnest. A Glasgow butcher and a North 
of England collier, unendowed with any 
Pentecostal gift, yet attracted to their hum- 
ble exposition and appeals on week-days, at 
very inconvenient hours, and in all kinds 
of weather, (against which, moreover, no 
shelter could .be got in the places of meet- 
ing,) such audiences as the inimitable. Chal- 
mers had never seen before him on Sabbath 
either in the Scottish or the English metro- 
polis; and those audiences consisted not 
merely of those Pagans and Pariahs who 
never darken a church door, or come within 
the range of the gospel’s ‘joyful sound’— 
but of men and women of all classes of 
society and religious denominations, who 
punctually attend the able ministrations of 
the sanctuary, and have opportunities each 
day of studying those ‘ Masters in [srael’ 
whose writings have made our religious 
literature the richest in the world. All 
this furnishes a new and very striking illus- 
tration of that Divine procedure in connec- 
tion with the progress and the triumphs of 
Christianity which was thus authoritatively 
indicated at the beginning:—‘God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found those that are mighty, tht no flesh 
might glory in his presence.’ The order of 
agency and instrumentality appears to be 
exactly reyersed; and the smallest, and 
most indirect and occasional, is brought for- 
ward to work conspicuously in the foreground 
with a success almost apostolical. Who can 
fail to see that a question is thereby opened 
as to whether, for home-evangelization ndt 
only among the ignorant and godless masses, 
but also among professors and church goers, 
clerical action, on which hitherto an almost 
exclusive dépendence has been placed, 
should not be largely and vigorously sup- 
plemented by something less regular and 
professional? That action, too, has hitherto 

. been exceedingly formal, confined to certain 
stereotyped methods, ‘canonical hours,’ and 
consecrated places; and it would be well to 
give it a freer scope and a wider range, apart 
altogether from any suggested supplement. 
But neither the Irving nor yet the White- 
field discourses can be brought into compa- 
rison with the Queen’s Park addresses of 
last week by. Messrs. . the North of 
England collier and the Glasgow butcher. 
The former two seem here to have produced 
no impréssion upon the godless and church- 
less‘ population; w@ do not even know that 
any of the Pariah masses in the Edinburgh 
of that day once listened to Whitefield; and 
we have every reason for believing that 
Irving was exclusively surrounded io our 
city by the curious among church-going 
folks. . 7 

‘‘But last week the lowest of our social 
strata were largely represented ‘in the im- 
mense audiences that gathered around the 
rude pulpit of Weaver and Cunningham. 
Such hearers will not at present go to our 
imposing churches, or listen to our gowned 


of his blood being still pointed out; and de- 
scending the hill, we shall cross the Brook 
Kidron, and find ourselves in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. I cannot sympathize in 
the doubts of some as to this sacred place. 
Very probably the original gardea occupied 
a much more extensive space both up the 
valley and on the declivity of the Mount of 
Olives; but the present garden could never- 
theless have been a part of that; and at 
any rate it is absolutely certain that it could 
not have been far from this that our blessed 
Lord passed through his agony and bloody 
sweat. The very olive trees, gigantic and 
gnarled by age and the hard usage of long 
centuries, look as if they might well have 
borne witness to the scenes of that eventful 
night. For one, I ehoose to believe that 
the present Gethsemane, if not the identi- 
cal spot, is a portion of that garden where 
our Lord agonized and was betrayed. But 
how sadly its first impression disappoints 
you! In your ideal you had pictured a 
grove of wide-spreading trees on a hill-side, 
extensive, retired, quiet, solemn. In almost | 
every one of these particulars the reality is 
different. You ask for the Garden of Geth- 
semane, and are pointed to a space of about 
an acre—probably not so much—inclosed 
with a high plastered stone wall. You wish 
to enter, and if so happy as to find the 
attendant monk at his post, he takes his 
key, unlocks a gate, and ushers you into 
what seems an attempt at a flower garden, 
surrounded inside the stone wall with a 
w@den paling, painted red. Within this, 
among the flower. beds, are eight olive trees, 
the trunks of enormous size, one of them 
twenty four feet in circumference; but the 
branches of very moderate spread, not cast- 
ing the dark, wide shadows your imagina- 
tion had pictured. Nor is it now retired, 
being immediately on two much frequented 
highways. The monk presents you a flower 
or two for a souvenir, or a sprig from the 
olive trees, or a scrap of their old bark, or 
a few little papers of flower-seeds from his 
garden; in return for which he expects the 
usual bucksheesh. From the number of 
visitors, and their general desire to carry 
away some memorial, and from the melting 
influence of the place itself, the monks 
probably derive a considerable revenue from 
their merchandize of Gethsemane. If these 
flower-beds, and red paliogs, and that borrid 
prison-wall were only away, how much the 
change would add to the interest of this 
venerated spot; but even as it is, what 
thoughts crowd into one’s mind as he 
stands, where ‘on the night on which he 
was betrayed,’’ our blessed Redeemer passed 
through his agony and bloody sweat, and 
drank the first draughts of that cup of Divine 
wrath, which; on Calvary, he was to drain 
to its dregs. You may profitably open your 
Bible, aad read the touching record. Its 
sorrowful wail will sound to the depths of 
your soul, with a tenderness and power 
never experienced before, and never to be 
forgotten. Of course, tradition points out 
the very spot where the bloody sweat fell, 
and that where Judas betrayed his Master 
with a kiss. 

Gethsemane, as well as Calvary, is too 
valuable an article of traffic to be monopo- 
lized by one sect; hence, while the Latins 
have possession of the old site, the Greeks 
within late years have opened, or rather 
enclosed, another close alongside, and the 
rival claims are urged with the usual heat 
‘and asperity.. | 

As the tomb of the Virgin Mary is just 


mere curious spectators—the sun hiding his 


face, and clothing these hills in untimely 


darkness—the earth quaking, and the dead 


arising from the surrounding graves. It is 
at least a mournful satisfaction to be able to 


identify even presumptively the locality of 
that most sublime and sorrowful of all tra- 


gedies, that event on which hang the desti- 


nies and hopes of our race for time and for 
eternity. It was somewhere not far on the 
hill-side below us, too, that our Saviour 
delivered to his disciples the parable of the 
«Ten Virgins,” and that of the “Talents.” 


Resuming our walk, we reached the top 


of the Mount, on which stands the mean 
little village of Tur. 


We rambled through 
this village, and Dr. Barclay was soon re- 


cognized by some of his Arab acquaint- 
ances, for whose benefit he had exer- 


cised his medical skill. One of the men 


aod a good looking young woman at once 
offered their services as an escort, and ac- 


companied us afterwards with torches in 


our explorations of the Tombs of the Pro- 
phets. We made a visit also to one of their 


hovels. ‘'he walls were of mud, about six 


or seven feet high, the roof flat, the floor 
of earth, a fire burning in the centre, a 


donkey in one corner, a few chickens mak- 
ing themselves at home, and a sort of tall 
mud barrel, a receptacle for grain, the only 
furniture. My friend told them I would 
like to see the process of grinding their 
meal. So two of the women brought in 
the mill-stones, and seating themselves on 
the floor, one on either sido of the stones, 
and both grasping a wooden handle project- 
ing from the upper stone, they soon made 
it whirl with an astonishing rapidity. One 
of them, meanwhile, poured into the orifice 
in the centre handfuls of the grain, whilst 
from the projecting spout beneath there 
poured out a stream of very tolerable coarse 
barley meal. Here, then, we had the “two 
women grinding at the mill,’”’ precisely as 
in the days of our Saviour, when he pro- 
claimed that solemn prophecy as to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the coming judg- 
ment, and warned them how ia that great 
day even the nearest neighbours and com- 
panions in toil should be separated—how 
one should be taken, and another left. 
Conspicuous in the village is the Church 
of the Ascension. The Empress Helena 
built a church here, but that has long since 
disappeared. The present structure is a 
small and very ordinary octagonal chapel, 
containing little of interest except a stone 
in the floor, in which is poigted out the last 
footprint of our Lord as he mounted from 
the scenes of his sorrows to return to the 
right hand of God io glory. The stone is 
a small marble slab, with an impression 
resembling that left by a foot, and beside 
it a hole, said to have been made b 
our Saviour’s staff, as he left the earth. 
Though this point has been reverenced for 
ages as the place of the ascension, and 
though hundreds of thousands of pilgrims 
have devoutly adored it as such, there is 
not the least foundation for that belief. 
The Scripture narrative tells us expressly 
that the scene of this impressive parting of 
our Lord from his disciples was a Sabbath 
day’s journey from Jerusalem, and that 
«He led them out as fur as to Bethany,” 
when ,he lifted up his hands and blessed 
them; and it came to pass while he blessed 


them, he was parted from them and carried 
up into heaven.” 
a Sabbath day’s journey, nor is it as far as 
to Bethany. 


But this spot is neither 


Bat tradition tells the lie, 


the Tent,)I consented. We started in the 
cool of the evening, and reached the place 
of our destination in good time. The 
meeting was held in an old frame school- 
house in Huntingdon Valley, a beautiful 
little village on the Pennipack Creek, 
about midway between Abington and Bus- 
tleton, Pennsylvania, and when we entered 
we found about twenty-five persons col- 
lected; before the meeting commenced 


there may have been fifty. I confess this | 


took all the courage out of us, for we 
had been accustomed to see and address 
Union Prayer-meetings where thousands 
were gathered. Notwithstanding the small- 
ness of our numbers, however, we had a 
precious time, telling them of the deep 
love of Jesus; and as we drove home 
again, by the bright, clear light of the 
harvest moon, we refreshed our spirits by 
singing those dear old familiar songs of 
Zion so often heard in the Noon Prayer- 
meetings in Sansom street. 

Three years have passed away since we 
addressed that company in that little old 
school-house. Now, I am writing this 
article in my study as their pastor. We 
still worship in the same place; but near 
by, in one of the most beautiful locations 
in that lovely Valley, we are building a 
house to God. The history of this church 
I send you for the encouragement of God’s 
children, and to show. what prayer and 
effort can accomplish. ; 

The prayer-meetings spoken of above 
were continued every Wednesday evening 
during the fall and winter of 1858-59 with 
varied success. Sometimes the dear friends 
would be completely disheartened, at others 
a ray of hope would break through the 
darkness and renew their courage. Dur- 
ing all this time there was no special out- 
pouring of the Spirit—not one soul con- 
verted—but we have reason to believe that 
God’s children were built up in their 
most’holy faith, and had learned “to wait 
upon the Lord.” In the summer of 1860, 
the friends believing that much good might 
be accomplished by having a missionary, 
they secured the services of Mr. S——, a 
student of divinity, who, during his vaca- 
tion, laboured faithfully io their midst, and 
(by God’s help) gathered from that hitherto 
barren field gems for the coronet of Jesus. 
In the fall of 1860 the writer of this took 


his place, and beheld with heartfelt grati- 


tude that there was a shaking amongst the 
‘‘dry bones.” Daring the winter months 
we held prayer-meetings from house to 
house. They were always filled, indeed no 
one room was large enough to contain the 
numbers attending, and in character they 
were deeply solemn and interesting. The 
droppings of the shower had come, and 
many were pricked in their hearts. Now, 
at our preaching services the little school- 
room was filled; at our evening service it 
was far too small, and what encouraged us 
most, was that the majority of our audience 
was composed of men—something unusual. 
The brethren now began to feel their need 
of a church organization and a church edi- 
fice, there being no Presbyterian church 
within four, and no church within two 
miles of the village. It wasa little flock 
to accomplish such an undertaking. How- 
ever, in God’s strength they determined to 
goon. The sequel will show their success. 

A petition, numerously signed, was sent 
to the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
praying for a church organization. A com- 
mittee, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Steel, of 
Abington, (who, for forty years, scattered 


India, and Rev. W. P. Martin of Chins. 
The degree of LL D. was conferred on 
Professor William C. Fowler, late of Am- 
herst College, and author of the English 
Grammar. 

All the friends of the Institution will be 
pleased to learn that its affairs. are prosper- 
ous, and we join in the hope that its able 
President and Professors may long be 
spared to make the College a blessing to 
the Synod and to the Church. 

Amicus. 


M. LEVERRIER ON THE COMET. 


In a sitting recently of the French Aca- 
|} demy of Sciences, M. Leverrier expressed 
himself as follows:—*‘ We do not know this 
comet; it is the first time it visits us, and 
those who have endeavoured to predict its 
course, determine its distance from the 
earth, and measure its tail, have either de- 
ceived themselves or the public. Three 
elements are necessary to calculate the orbit 
of a comet: first, the exact position of the 
star; then its velocity; and lastly, the vari- 
ation of velocity produced by the mass of 
the sun. I caused the comet to be observed 
on the 30th of June, and then on the night 


city. These three observations would have 


the comet moves very rapidly. On the 3d 
of July, at ten o'clock, A.M., M. Lévy 
brought me the result of his calculations, 
and we then obtained an insight into the 
orbit of the comet. Mr. Hind has since sent 
me the orbit caloulated by the English astro- 
nomers, which perfectly agrees in 
two minutes with our results. 

“It is now positive that this is not 
Charles the Fifth’s comet; and, moreover, 
it resembles none of those already, ob- 
served. This circumstance will contribute 
not a little to throw confusion upon the 
little we know of these erratic bodies. I 
cannot yet say whether this comet is peri- 
odical or not; its orbit has up to this 
day been too cursorily determined to enable 
us to pronounce it elliptical, parabolical, or 
even hyperbolical. At any rate, appear- 
ances are against its return, for the orbit is 
nearly perpendicular to the plane of the 
ecliptic, while those of periodical comets 
usually form a very small angle with that 
plane. It is only now we can determine 
the distance of the comet from the earth, 
and the length of its tail. On the 30th of 
June, the line joining the centre of the sun 
with that of the comet made an angle of 
four degrees with that joining the centres 
of the sun and earth, the length of which 
is known. The angle which this line form- 
ed with the visual ray, drawn from the eye 
of the observer to the centre of the comet, 
was tweaoty-four degrees. The triangle thus 
formed may, therefore, be calculated, and it 
gives us the distance of the comet from the 
earth, amounting to between six and seven 
millions of leagues (about seventeen millions 
of miles in English). The length of the 
tail might be similarly calculated. The 
comet is rapidly moving away from us, and 
it is, therefore, not sarprising that its bril- 
liancy has diminished. Ono the 10th of 
July it will be equally distant from the sun 
ahd earth; we shall soon lose sight of it, 
and astronomers only will be able to follow 
it for about a month longer, It eee a 
singular uliarity. . Chacornac bas 
studied P agen with one of M. Fou- 
cault’s telescopes of a diameter of forty 
centimetres; instead of its being hollow 
like the half of an egg-shell, like most of 
the comets already observed, it presents the 


f a suo, the bent rays of which 
appearance of sua, 


of the lst and morning of the 2d of July, | 
in order to determine the variation of velo-. 


all but - 


followed too closely upon each other for the | 
calculation to be attempted, were it not that 


are tarned in the same direction. 
over, the comet has not drawn nearer to the 
sun. These are all circumstances calculated i 
to: introduce great complications into the 
theory of comets.” 


and educated clergyman; it is even doubt- 
fal if they will take profit from such con- 
gregational and city missionaries as are sent 
to their véry doors. They both need and 
wish preachers like Richard Weaver—men 
who have been redeemed from their own 


gent and religious men. Is the declaration 
of independence by so many of the Soutb- 
ern States no evidence of a design to break 
up the government? Is the avowed prin- 
ciple of States’ Rights no infringement of 
government as already existing? Ah, but 


and the credulous still receive it with im-. 
plicit faith. 

~ Passing from the interior, we ascended the 
minaret to the balcony which surrounds it 
near the top. The view from this point is | 


aseéinblies on every Sabbath, is a mere 
rhetorivian, and not a teacher of the pecu- 
liar ‘doctrines of the: gospel. Is. Mr.» 
Beecher satisfied with such a defence? If 
he is, he had better hereafter confine 
self to the platform, and resign the pulpit. 


at hand, we may as well visit it. It is in 
the bottom of the valley, at the very foot 
of the Mount of Olives, and is regarded 
with great reverence by Romish pilgrims. 
The low facade is of time-worn stones. 


monstrated to our satisfaction that there is 
no need of any government whatever, we 
will be prepared to acknowledge the'right 
of secession, but not until then. The die is 
cast; we have had no responsibility in hur- 


the seed in this valley, and which is now 
blooming to refresh and cheer him in his 
old age,) and the Rev. Mr. Murphy, of 
Frankford, were instructed (if the way 
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of’ onda 


of 
in rian church of | 
on, J. R. Warner 
At.thé same Mr. J. Nevin 


Thalia Street Church, New. 
address for the pree- 
Pomeroy, Meigs coduty, Ohio. 


WAR ITEMS, 


nbers ‘trrived at Louisville; Ken 
on the gua-* 


Ms 
all’ 


bridge wae entirely by 
wi 


att 


ing t0,induce the 


latgemusiber of the Iodiaus are at Republican | 
fonksand the Platte river. 


gatheting in gt force.. The Attoes had | 
rétiieedto aid the Southern confederacy, but 
bs Hee diasuaded from doingso. 

of péople are going into Missouri 
almost daily, whd have been driven out of 
Texes and. Arkansas by the secessionists, | 
They. represent that if the United States 
ernment would send a force and. arms to | 

e, more than one-half in both Scates 
would fight for the Union, The strength of- 
the Missouri secession forces south of oes 
field is stated to be about 7000, includin 
2500. Arkanusastroops. There are néarly 3 
slaves doing wiitery duty in one of -Ben 
MeGallough’s regiments. 

correspondent of the New 
Orleans. Picayune confirms the report that 
John Cochrane, Colonel Wilcox, Congressmen 
Ely and Van Wyck, and a Wasbington editor, : 
were:among the prisoners held at Richmond. 


A; deepatch from Richmond states that 
Colonel. Go of. the New York Sixty- 
nisth, told his captors in that city that ‘he 


went into thie business with his whole soul, 
ani that he would not accept a parole if it 


wére offered him.” 
Rified cannon in large quantities, and of 
werfal calibre, are’ being daily tarned out 
distance thrown by one of these cannon is four 
anda half: miles, aa was tested a few weeks 


since. | 

The best Confederate accounts of the battle 
at Stone Bridge, published in the 
Richmond papers, not only admit that the 
enemy sustained very heavy losses, but that 
the Federal troops fought with desperate 


_ valour, so that ‘‘for an hour the fate of the 


day was trembling as in a balance.” A seces- 


* sion officer writes to his wife in Louisville, 


that’ “‘these Yankees fight like incarnate 
devils.” Partial lists of the secession casual. 
ties show that terrible havoc was made by our 
artillery, and musketry during the battle. 
General Wheat’s Louisiana battalion lost three 


hundred men out of four hundred who went 


info action. This jis their own account, as 
given in the Richmond papers. — 

The Government has chartered ‘some half 
dosen merchant vessels at New York, and is 
haying them. equipped for service. on the 
southern coast. ‘he steamers Richmond and 
Iréquois ate ready for sea, and the Susque-. 


hanna will have her repairs completed by ‘ 


m Virginia report that the Mer- 
rimee and United States, are to be raised b 


the-Oonfederates as floating batteries, arm 


with rifled cannon. The Plymouth and Ger- 
matitown willbe used as war vessels. 

The steamer Yankee arrived at the Wasb-. 
ington Navy-yard for repairs. Several days 
ago, according to the statement of one of the 
officers, she was run up near a battery of the 
enemy at Potomac Creek, about eight miles 
below Aquia Creek, and threw a shell into the 
works, from which five shots were instantl 
fired in return, one of them passing throug 
the engineer’s room, but without doing much 
damage, She did not thereafter remain long 
in that neighbourhood. 

The passage: of the bill preventing the sale 
of. intoxicating: liquors to soldiers is “ex d 
due to the persevering efforte of Senator Wil- 


_ gon, who éver since the meeting of Congress 


hag pressed the necessity of such a measure 
for the promotion of both good morals and die- | 


cipline. 
“Forty members of the Eleventh regiment of 
Massachusetts volunteers were captured by a 


tie de of secessionists while engaged in scout- 


duty. 
veil John E. Wool has been ordered to 
Fortress Monroe to the command of that post, 
vice General Butler, who has been transferred 
to this department of the army ynder General. 
McClellan. 
. The Senate has confirmed numerous army 
appointments. Among them are Major Gen- 
erals McClellan, Fremont, Dix, and Banks; 
and Brigadier Generals Hooker, Curtis, Sher- 
men, McG@all, Lander, Kelly, Kearney, Pope, 
Heintzelman, Porter, Stone, Reynolds, Hunter, 
Franklin, Rosencranz, Buell, Mansfield, Meigs, 
and McDowell, 
General MoClelian’s strict discipline is pro- 
ducing the best effects in Washington and in 


_ thecamp. He has issued a general order, re- 


stricting the officers and men from leaving 


. their duties without permission. Several ar- 


sao for treason have taken place in Washing- 


Under the new army regulatiofs of General 
McClellan, Washington is as quiet as a coun- 
try village. After nine o’clock in the evening 
not a soldier is to be seen in the streets. The 
change is very gratifying. He has held a 
conference with representatives of the newspa- 

r press, and requested that all editorials, 

etters, and dispatches calculated to give aid 
to the enemy be suppressed. 

It now appears certain that the secessionists 
have only fifteen cannon belonging to our 


i+ obsequies of Bee, Barton, and Johnson, 
were celebrated with great pomp in Charles- 
ton on the 26th of July. The Mercury says:— 
““Westerday was a day of mingled gloom and 
stern pride. Mourning for the honoured dead 
ocoupied and stilled each heart. Our whole 
people uprose with one instinctive feeling to 

y the tribute of honour upon the tombs of 
our dead heroes, stricken down in the cause 
of their country—in defence of our homes—in 
the wild shock of battle—on the field of blood.” 

Liquor is banishéd from General Butler’s 
corpse, and confiscated whenever found about 
the camps. 

“The volunteers accepted by the War De- 

eat direct, or called for from the State 

of Pennsylvania, reach over 70,000 men, or 
about seventy-five regiments. ; 

A detachment of the 28th New York Regi- 
ment has surprised a confederate detachment 
oF cavalry, at a house opposite the Point of 
Rocks, killing three men, wounding five, and 
capturing seven with their horses. 

. The Habits of General McClellan—The 
untiring energy of General McClellan aston- 
ishes those who know his habits. He is up 
early and’ attends his office business till two 
o’elock. He then mounts his and is in 
his saddle till eight or nine o’clock in the 
evening. He wears a simple blue flannel 
blouse, and ucually wears no insignia of his 
office or position. He is plain and simple as 
a farmer, and is withoat a spark of pretension 
of any sort. He rode fifteen miles up the 
Potomac one day. This is & specimen of. 
his activity. He has an eye to everything 
himeelf, and therefore fully understands his 
ition. 

The Southern 

le to dispense with the usual signs of mourn- 

g for their slain relatives, as théy give the 

reets and churches a gloomy appearance. 
The is significant. 

St, Louis, August 6.—A battle has occurred 
to-day at Dag Spring, nineteen ‘miles south of 
Springfield, 


issouri, between the Federal 

forces, under General Lyon, and the Confede- 
Pate troops, under Ben McCullough. Eight 
of the Federal troops were killed and thirty 
ounded. The Confederates lost 40 killed and 
wounded. General Lyon took 80 stand of 
arms and 15. horses and wagons. A body of 
United States 270 in number, made a 
on the Confederate infantry, said to 

have, 4000 strong, and cut their way 


Cenfederates 


V expected. the enemy being in large force west | 
of fight 
be transmitted as soon as possible. 


ES resolation relative to the pay of the late 


the Ordnance Department. The greatest | 


ers recommend their peo- | 


apd returned, with loss of 


The charge is described as 
as. well as terrific, Several of 
Ware found withithelr hoads 


Pentitely through by the swords-of our 
woods.’ The ‘ehemy retired: during ~the 

end Genéral Lyon took jession of 
field, . Another battle was momentarily 


ingfeld...The particulars of the 


GONGRESS. 
In the Senate a bill priating $100,000 
fortifications: for e defenee of the 
flogging in the army. -Notice was given of a 
Dill declarin unconstitutional the act retro- 
ceding a portion of the District of Columbia to 
Virginia. . The bill to, punish fraud on the 
part of officers making coutracts for the Go- 
which:was retarned from the House 
-with emendments, was taken up and passed. 
“Also the bill authorizing the construction of 
twelve small side-wheel war steamers. re 


opted. A b 


pwote of 34 to 8. The bill levies a duty of four, 


ference 


organization of the army was adopted and the 


bill passed.. The bill providing for the sup- 
“pression of insurrection was taken up, and a 
spirited. discussiop followed. A motion to 
postpone the subject till December was de- 
Feated by a vote of 16 against 28. The reso- 
lation approving the -acts of the President 
“was. passed. 

In the House a bill was passed authorizing 
enlistment in the navy forthe war. The bill 
appropriating $100,000 fo# field fortifications 
for the defence of thé capital was passed. 
The Senate bill appropriating $10,000, for 
the purchase and manufacture of arms, ord- 
nance, and ordnance stores was ed. A 
bill enabling the Secretary of the Treasury to 
charter and purchase additional vessels for 
the revenue service was passed. An appro- 


' priation of $300,000 for ordnance for the navy 


was agreed to. A joint resolution was adopted 
_thanking the soldiers of the Republic for their 
loyalty and devotion, and declaring that while 
, the’national legislature expresses the sympathy 
of the nation for the bereaved families and 
friends of the fallen, we commend to a gene- 
rous people and to the army, which is now 
eager to renew the contest with unyielding 
courage, the imperishable honour of their 
example. The 
a substitute 2 — Senate bill to confiscate 
roperty used for insurrectionary purposes, 
hich ah rejected. Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, 
offered an amendment to the original bill, 
subjecting all property employed in resistance 
to the laws of the United States to capture 
- wherever found, and that it is the duty of the 
President to cause the same to be seized, con- 
Seomees and condemned. He explained that 

e Senate bill applied to all insurrections, 
while his amendment restricted.the provisions 
of the bill to the present insurrection. That 
part of the bill to discharge slaves who are 
engaged in aiding or promoting insurrection 
gave rise to considerable debate, and the 
amendment was finally rejected. Further dis- 
cussion ensued, and on motion of Mr. Pendle- 
ton, of Ohio, the bill was recommitted by a 
vote of 69 against 48. The chairman of the 
Conference Committee on the disagreeing 
» votes of the two Houses on the Tariff and Di- 
eee Tax bills made a report, which was 
adopted by a vote of 89 against 39. A bill 
| punishing with fine and imprisonment persons 
uilty of enlisting men for service against the 
Onited States was passed. Both Houses of 
Congress finally adjourned at a quarter past 
twelve o’clock on Tuesday, thus closing the 
extra session, | 


Foreign Items. 


‘Tae Popr’s Heatto.—A letter from 
Rome, of June 29, in the Sentinella Bres- 
ciana, says:—‘The Pope is going fast; he 
is dying in sleep. The physician, Fran- 
cesco Sani, who was lately sent for, could 


not understand his strange malady. The 


following, among other symptoms, show the 
utter falsity of the assertions made by the 
French journals that his Holiness has re- 


continual pain in the epigastric region; a 
sort of paralytic trembling all over the 
body, but particularly in the hands; cold, 
shivering fits, so severe that he is obliged 
to be wrapped up in blankets; great depres- 
sion of spirits, and such a want of appetite 
that he can swallow nothing but ices.”’ 


Discovery oF TREASURE.— 
A few days since a party of seven men were 
employed in grubbing up several decayed 
trees on the estate of Captain Wheatley, at 
Erith, whep they discovered a bar of metal 
sdme feet below the surface, and completely 
embedded in the roots of an old oak. The 
bar was taken to the Running Horse Tavern, 
when it was soon discovered to be solid 
silver, value about $625, and bearing date 
1532. As it appears that the Jord of the 
manor declined to claim the property the 
finders took it to a bullion dealer’s in 
London, who offered to purchase the bar 
provided that the consent of the Treasury 
was first obtained. A statement of the case 
was then forwarded to the Lords of the 
Treasury, from whom an answer was re- 
ceived to the effect that no claim would be 
made. on the part of the crown, and the 
property has, ihasefore, been sold, and the 
amount shared amongst the fortunate finders 
of the treasure. 


NEWSPAPER IN NEw ZEALAND. —A 
Maori newspaper has been established in 
New Zealand, under the direction of the 
Government. Its title is, Ze Manuhiri 
Tuarangt, or the Maori Intelligencer. 


DESTRUCTION OF A CuuRCH BY LIGHT- 
NING.—A few days ago a violent thunder- 
storm passed over the villages of Lowdham, 
Carlton, Nottinghamshire, England, 
and during the storm the electric fluid 
struck the parish church of Bulcote, and 
the whole building fell to the ground a 
mass of ruins. 


Gotp Rose.—The Austrian Gazette-says 
that the gold rose enriched with diamonds, 
which the Pupe annually offers to one of 
the Princesses of Europe, is this year des- 
tined for the young ex-Queen of Naples. 


DEAF AND DuMB CONVERTS FROM Ro- 
MANISM.—Under the head of intelligence 
from Brussels, in Evangelical Christendom, 
we read:—“On Sunday, April 7, the evan- 
gelical congregation (Rue Belliard) witness- 
ed a most impressive and touching scene. 
Pastor Panchaud received into his congre- 
gation eight deaf and dumb converts from 
Romanism, who had been brought to the 
knowledge of the Saviour through the in- 
strumentality of. one equally afflicted, who 
had preached to them through the language 
of signs the everlasting gospel of Christ.’ 
This excellent Christian, by profession a 
ainter, presented his hearers to Pastor 

anchaud, and requested him to examine 
them in the truths of the gospel. Out of 
eleven eight were accepted as church mem- 
bers. The Pastor's questions and their 
written answers were read to the congrega- 
tion, who afterwards joined with their new 
brethren in the Lord’s Supper. This small 
damb and deaf congregation used to meet 
for worship in a hired’ room; now, at the 
same hour when the congregation assembles 
on ee these afflicted brethren-meet in 
the school-room ‘elow the church, and while 
the Pastor above preaches with loud voice 
the gospel of Christ, the gmall silent con- 


gregation below worship God in spirit and 


adiciary Committee reported | 


covered :—A persistent state of somnolence; | 


“|. A project of extraordinary grandeur now 
-| oceupies the attention of the world of the. 


a 


+| Palatis Mussurus, brother to the Ottoman 
Ambassador at London, has been named to 
one of the highest posts in the Ministry of 


‘small bronze cannon, man 
as round and smooth as those of iron, va- 
rious kitchen utensils, all of tin, a large 
copper pail, and a cup enriched with elegant 
ornaments. 


Mr. G..R. Haywood; Secretary of the Cot- 
ton Supply Association, sailed from South-. 
ampton in the Euxine, en route for Egypt 
and India, as commissioner representing the 
Association and the Manchester Cotton Com- 
pany: 
been deputed by Government to accompany 
him, and whose acquaintance with the dia- 
lects and habits of the Hindoo population, 
and knowledge of the cotton question, are 
‘likely to be of the utmost service.—London 


Victoria’s health is said not to be so bad as 
| it was lately pronounced to be. A London 
correspondent of the New York Times says 
she is not insane, though her mind is in a 


gaiety in London, though the people do not 
feel ‘particularly distressed about the death 


and where ‘‘fashion” exists, a certain 


overstocked. The establishment is visited 
on alternate weeks by the Rev. E. Forbes, 
of the English Church, d’Aguesseau, 
and by the Rev. A. Delille.. 


‘in the reign of Henry VI., was cut open in 


of longitudinal staves or bars, built up, and 
hooped with a series of outer rings, the 
interstices being run in with lead. The 
process has undergone considerable exami- 
nation, and much scientific scrutiny. 


Moniteur contains a Report from M. Ernest 
Renan on the scientific mission committed 
to him in the Kast. 
ance of the army and navy, the excavations 
at Saida have been successful. 
modern town a necropolis has been dis- 
covered, in which are walls painted and 
decorated in the Roman style, but with 
Greek inscriptions. 
entered by vertical shafts, and though the 
vaults have not escaped the hand of the 
spoiler, they still contain many sarcophagi 
of burnt clay and marble, ornamented with 
lions’ heads and wreaths. 
are almost in the shape of mummy cases, 
and have sculptured heads. 


made there. 


—No small alarm reigns here amongst the 
people attached to the Court, for the men 
of daggers and pistols are hard at work 
again. 
latterly, had cause to recollect that Orsini 
is one of a sect whose name is legion; 
and, indeed, several attempts have lately 
gone so far as to necessitate an extraordi- 
nary increase of vigilance on the part of 
of all these plots comes from Italy, and 
that those who, among the Italians, are 
disposed to think the Emperor’s life of 
any value, are constantly in the habit of 
warning their Imperial ally of what is 
impending.—Puris Cor. London Review. 


announce the death in that city of a man 
named Brikowsky, a fellmonger by trade, 
who won the great prize of 250,000 florins 
in the Austrian lottery last year. 
tain immediate possession of his fortune he 
paid a discount of 11,000 florins; but from 
the moment he had it in his possession he 
seems never to have enjoyed a moment’s 
peace, so fearful was he that some robber 
would strip him of his unexpected wealth. 


an arched vault, and visited it morning and 
night, to see that all was safe, till at last, 
from excitement and anxiety, he fell ill, 


IN TurkEy.—Two Christians have just 
been placed at the head of important ser- 


are looked on as undeniable symptoms of 
the new Sultan’s favourable feelings towards 
his Christian subjects. 


Armonia, the ultra-clerical organ of Turion, 
communicates the following valuable piece 
of information to its readers :—‘“‘The name 
of Comet of St. Peter bas been given by 
some to the beautiful comet now in the 
heavens, because it appeared on the 29th 
of June, being St. Peter’s day. By a for- 
tunate coincidence, moreover, it had been 
almost predicted by the Pontifical soldiers 
at Rome on the anniversary of the corona- ‘ is a licutenagt-colonel, a captain, and several 


will rise in the heavens before the eyes of 
the astonished world.’ And the world is 
indeed astonished, because this comet has 
_| not been foreseen. May it announce hap 
events for the welfare of humanity and the 
triumph of religion.” | 

Tue Great Fire at Lonpon Brinae. 
—Up tothe latest date the fire sttil con- 
tinued to burn in several parts of the 
ruins, and one of the steam floating en- 
gines was still at work. The firemen have 
prevented the flames from entering one of 
the vaults contiguous to those destroyed, 
and have in consequence saved oil and 
tallow to the value of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The adjacent wharves are 
piled with immense quantities of mer- 
—"? of various kinds saved from the 

mes. 


Sunpay Scuoots at Basie.—Sunday- 
schools are in existence at Basle, and a new 
one is to be opened next winter; but they 
are principally engaged in imparting secular 
knowledge. The three already existing take 
up different classes of visitors. Not only 
the young men of the town of Basle, but 
those of the rieighbourhood, frequent them, 
notwithstanding distance and bad weather. 
In the winter, from 1859 to 1860, 858 
persons visited the school for artisans and 
workmen. From 1860 to 1861, 1003. 
The total number of those who have been 
in the schools from 1859-60 was 4708, of 
whom 2422 came to learn to read, 1786 to 
learn to write, and 490 to learn drawing. 
From 1860 to 1861 the total number 
to 5188.—Lvangelical Christen- 

om. 


ASTRONOMICAL. — The astronomers of 
Germany intend to meet at Dresden, on 
August 20 and 21, to discuss the distribu- 
tion of observations of the stars—fixed,. 
nebulous, and variable; also an arrange- 
ment for observing and calculating in a sys- 
tematic manner, for the future; the move- 
ments, &c. of planets and comets. 


CRIME IN ENGLAND.—More than one 
hundred thousand persons were committed 
to prison in-England and Wales during the 
year just completed. Nearly one-third of 
them had been in jail before, and nearly 
twenty per cent. had been in prison more 
than ten times. The expenses of the pri- 
sons for the year were $2,667,035, the profit 
on the labour of the prisoners repaying 
$140,165. 


LricH Hount’s “Saunter Through the 
West End” tells us that Samuel Johnson 
and Richard Savage, the poet, once walked 
together all night around St. James’s Square, 
because they could not pay for a lodging. 


THe Bonaparte Fevup.—lIt is ramoured 
that the feud between the French and 
American Bonapartes is to be extinguished 
by the marriage of Captain Bonaparte, the 
grandson of Mrs. Patterson and Prince 
Jerome, with one of the daughters of 
Prince Murat. 


A GatLant Act.—A letter from the 
Pyreneeg&gives an account of an act of 
courage and presence of mind which is 
worthy of mention. Captain Tordeur, of 
the Staff, and M. de Sainte-Seine, a cav- 
alry officer, had effected the perilous ascent 
of the peak of Maucapera, near Baréges. 
They were descending into the valley of St. 
Sauveur by an excessively steep slope, cut 
into deep escarpments. M. de Sainte-Seine. 
was about fifty yards in advance of his com- 
panion, when the latter suddenly found the 
ground give way under him, and he was 
precipitated forward with frightful rapidity. 
He gave a cry for assistance, and M. de 
Sainte-Seine seeing the greatness of the 
danger, and at the risk of being himself 
driven to the bottom of the precipice, threw 
himself in the way of his companion. 
Both were knocked down with the violence 
of the, shock, and were rolling together 
down the steep, when fortunately M. de 
Sainte-Seine was able to stick his iron-shod 
pole into the ground and stop their further 
descent, just as they had reached the edge 
of a deep precipice, over which they must 
have been dashed to pieces.—Paris Galig- 
nant. 


Agmestic Hews. 


Prince Napo.eon.—Prince Napoleon and 
his suite visited Philadelphia last-week, stop- 
ping at the La Pierre House. They were 
escurted by the French Consul to Fairmount, 


‘Proposep. RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
following paragraph is 
rupniog the round of the French jouraals: 


fine arts, being nothing less than the recon- 
struction, on the hill of Montmartre, of the 
Parthenon of Athens, which has endured 
the ravages of twenty-two centuries. Onur 
modern archzeologists, aided by ancient and 
modern researches, flatter themselves that 
they are able to effect this reconstruction 
without neglecting even the most minute 
detail. It is proposed that the work shall 
be executed by means of a national sub- 
scription.” | 

Otp GaLLEY.—The Genoa Gazette an- 
nounces that a few days ago the labourers 
employed in cleansing the port of that city, 
discovered an old galley of the Genoese 
Republic under the water. Orders having 
been immediately given to raise it, attempts 
were made to do so, but the timber was too 
decayed to bear the operation, and it is 
accordingly being got up in pieces. Among 
the various things already saved there is a 
balls of stone, 


Corton From Eaypt AND INDIA. — 


He travels with Dr. Forbes, who has 


Times. 
Queen VicroriA’s HEALTH.—Queen 


morbid condition. This state of the Queen’s 
health has checked all social display and 


of the Duchess of Kent, whose decease has 
so afflicted her royal Highness. 


THe StrawBerry.—Dr. 
Roden, of Kidderminster, has a strawberry 
growing in his garden which now mea- 
sures nine and a half inches in circumfer- 
ence. The variety is named Duc de Mala- 
koff, and was raised by his friend, M. 
Gloede of Sablons, France, one of the 
largest and most entérprising growers of 
this favourite fruit known to the horticul- 
tural world.—Liverpool Courier. 


Corruprion oF FASHIONABLE” 
LirE.—What is termed “good society,’ is 
more or less immoral all over the world; 


amount of fashionable vice must be com- 
pounded for. Its form only varies.—Lon- 
don Review. 


ENGLISH GOVERNESSES IN PariIs.— 
It. will be observed that a Home has been 
established for English Governesses in 
Paris. This has long been a desideratum 
in a place abounding with temptations to 
young people. There are some hundreds 
of English governesses who are anxious to 
improve themselves in the French language, 
and who fiod the greatest difficulty in pro- 
curing respectable situations in Paris. It 
cannot be too often stated that the market 
for English governesses in that city is quite 


ANTIQUE GuN.—A wrought gun, made 


the Royal Gun Factories, Woolwick, re- 
cently, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
nature of its construction. The gun has 
proved to be similar to the ordnance de- 
signed a few years ago by Mr. Dundas of 
Dundat Castle, North Briton, and consists 


interest. The visit was strictly private, the 
party avoiding public observation. On Friday 
they left Philadelphia for Washington. Ona 
Saturday the Prince, escorted by Secretary 
Seward, visited both Houses of Congress. He 
was introduced to a number of Senators, with 
some of whom he entered freely into conversa- 
tion. He noticed and admired the archi- 
tecture of the building. In the evening, the 
Prince dined with the President, when the 
following party were present:—Prince Napo- 
leon, the Cabinet, (except Secretary Cameron, 
who is absent,) the French Minister, and Sec- 
retary of Legation; Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, 
the private secretaries of the President; Mr. 
Foote, President of the Ssnate; Hon. Charles 
Sumner, chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and the Prince’s suite. 

- Washington, August 6.—The Prince Napo- 
leon and suite to-day visit Mount Vernon. 
He goes in a steamer, taking all the chances 
of being unarmed, with such passes as are 
demanded by the secessionists. Neither the 
President nor foreign ministers can give 
passes without directly or indirectly recog- 
nizing the Southern confederacy. Some anx- 
iety is evinced concerning His Royal High- 
ness’s safety, but it is presumed that upon 
making himself known, he will experience no 
difficulty. 


CounTERFEITERS.—A large and well organ- 
ized band of counterfeiters, horse thieves, and 
cut-throats, in Poinsett county, Arkansas, was 
broken up last week through the agency of a 
military company stationed at Harrisburg. 
The information leading to their discovery and 
capture was furnished by one of the gang, 
who had got tired of living in their style. He 
escaped from the rendezvous, some miles in a 
large canebreak, and making his way to Har- 
risburg, there told his story. He was taken 
back as a guide by the company, and sure 
enough it was as he had represented. The 
band of robbers were fired upon by the com- 
pany, and a great many killed and the rest 
captured and immediately hung. Not one out 
of thirty escaped—the entire strength of the 
gang, with the exception of two more out on 
a trading expedition. 


1n Canapa.—The Galt Reformer says: 
‘“When recently in the township of Waterloo 
.we were very much gratified to notice that 
many farmers are entering extensively into 
the cultivation of flax.” _ 


Marine Losses ror Juty.—The marine 
losses for the past month show an aggregate 
of thirty-one vessels, of which six were ships, 
two were barques, eight were brigs, fourteen 
were, schooners, and one was a sloop. The 
total value of the property lost and missing 
was $659,500. This is the value of the pro- 
perty totally lost, exclusive of damage to ves- 
sels not amounting to a total loss. 


Tae Mexican Treaty.—We mentioned, 
says the Cincinnati Gazette, some time ago, on 
the authority of a private letter, that the 
Mexican Congress had granted the United 
States government the right to march troops 
through Mexican territory, but we were not 
at that time permitted to state the exact 
points. It is now officially disclosed to be 
the right to disembark troops at Guyamaz and 
march them through Sonora to Arizona. 


Tornavo IN fearful tornado 
occurred lately near Princeton, Illinois. It 
was a storm of wind, hail, and rain, com- 
mencing about a mile north of the village, at 
which point it was about half a mile wide, but 
widened in fts progress to two miles. In its 
course many buildings were unroofed, gables 
‘and windows blown in, houses deluged with 
water, chimneys blown down, and several 
houses literally swept from their foundations 
aod forn to fragments. Roofs and chimneys, 
some of them tin roofs of great weight, were 
whirled through the air and carried by the 
wind mavy and dashed with great force 
to the earth. 


Prisonens oF Wark aT Raiticu.—Forty pri- 
soners of war from Richmond arrived at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, on Wednesday even- 
ing of last week, under strong guard. Some 
of them are fine looking men, and among them 


EXcAVATIONS AT Sipon.—The Paris 
Owing to the assist- 


Under the 


The necropolis was 


Some of them 


The necro- 
olis of Saida has been purchased by 
rance, and further researches are to be 


Tue EMPEROR AND His OLD FRIENDS. 


The Emperor has, more than once 


olice. It appears that the initiative 


A Fatat Prize —The Cracow journals 


To ob- 


He kept it in an iron ‘chest, locked up in 


and died. 
CHRISTIANS AND THE PoBLIC SERVICE 


vices at Constantinople. One of them, 
Franco-Poassa Effendi, has been appointed 
Director of the Telegraphs, as already an- 
nounced, in place of Daoud Pasha, the new 
Governor of the Lebanon. The other, 


Foreign Affairs. These two appointments 


Tue Pope AND THE New Comet.—The 


tion of Pius IX. by these words:—‘A star ! lieutenants. They belong to General 


Laurel Hill, the Mint, and other objects of | 


Butler’s 
command, and are sent to 
| there was no room for them in Richmond. 
Their arrival attracted quite a crowd, but they 
were treated with due civility.. We noticed 
several of them—all the officefs, we presume 
—walking the streets parole, and with 
seeming cheerfulness;_ They are in command 
of Lieutenant Todd, a brother of Mrs. Lin- 


coln.—aleigh Journal. 
or a Buiipine at Newark.—A build- 


ing on South Brvad street, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, fell at noon on the 5th inst., burying be- 
neath the ruins three boys. One, the sun of 
Alderman Parkhurst, was killed. He was 
sixteen years uf age. The others were badly 
injured, | 

Tarest on THe Battie Fietp.—An officer 
of the Massachusetts Fifth, in describing the 
scene on the battle-field, writes: —‘‘ It seemed 
as if the sun was never hotter or our men 
more thirsty than on that day. So intense 
was the desire for water that we were glad 
enough to drink from the streams which had 
been stirred up by the men and horses cross- 
ing in advance of us until it was not water, 
but mud and water, and thick at that.” It is 
also stated that in the same battle some of the 
secession troops lost their lives in a desperate 
attempt to procure water. 


Rirtep Cannon.—The Washington Star 
learns that, among other steps towards pro- 
moting the efficiency of the army, it is 
designed to increase the artillery arm of the 
service immediately, until at least 200 rifled 
guns, for siege and light batteries, are in the 

eld, the whole to be under command of 
experienced artillery officers. 


Tue Apguy Woru.—This pest has appeared 
in Lorain and Cuyahoga counties, Ohio. We 
understand it is making its way through the 
township of Eaton, Lorain county, destroying 
whatever crop is in reach. It is committing 
severe ravages in Dover, and a friend informs 
us that in passing through Rockfort, he went 
through # number of patches of these worms 
along the highway. 

Sare Areivat or tHe Norruern Licat.— 
The steamship Northern Light, from Aspin- 
wall, with the California mails and treasure, 
has arrived at New York. As the privateer 
Sumter was supposed to have gone in pursuit 
of the Northern Light, her safe arrival is 
gratifying. The Northern Light brings the 
treasure shipped from San Francisco by the 
steamers Sonora and, St. Louis, making a 
grand total of two millions one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. Panama papers of 
the 24th ult. state that Joseph Szott, the 
agent of the Vanderbilt steamers, had been 
imprisoned for refusing to pay the taxes 
demanded by the authorities; but the inter- 
ference of the Commander of the United 
‘States brig-of-war Bainbridge induced his 
speedy release. The British frigate Mersey 
had arrived at Aspinwall. The Panama Star 
reports that an English vessel was overhauled 
and boarded by a Southern privateer in lat. 24 
deg. 18 min., long. 60 deg. 60 min. 


CannonaDING Hearp.—The Easton (Mary- 
land) Star says the heavy cannonading at 
Ball Run was distinctly heard by many of 
the citizens of that place, on Sunday the 21st 
ult., a distance of seventy-five miles in a direct 
line from the scene of conflict. Doubtful. 


TRANSPORTATION Free.—A communication 
has been presented in the secessiun Congress 
from various railroad companies in the Suouth- 
ern States offering to transport soldiers, wound- 
ed or on furlough, free uf charge. 


A Heroic Woman.—Miss Augusta Foster, 
daughter of the Second Maine regiment, from 
Augusta, Maine, was upon the battle-field of 
Manassas, had her horse shot from under her, 
and walked all the way from the scene of ac- 
tion to Alexandria, where she was ministering 
to the wounded at the hospital. 


ProvisionaL Governor or 
man who has just been elected Provisional 
Governor of Missouri by the State Convention, 
is a brother-in-law of Hon. Edward Bates, the 
United States Attorney-General. He is one 
of the foremost lawyers of the State, a thor- 
ough-going Union man, and a man of wealth 
and influence. | 


Liquor Destrorep —The Provost Marshal 
of Alexandria had destroyed upwards of fifty 
barrels of liquor, notwithstanding which there 
was stilla good deal of drunkenness among 
the troops. 


Streamer Burnt.—The steamer Eagle’s 
Wing was burnt on Wednesday, 3lst ult., 
while on her way from New Bedford to Provi- 
dence, to receive an excursion party and take 


> them to Block Island. The pilot- stood at the 


wheel till the door of the wheel-house was on 
fire. The engineer was a fireman on the ill- 
fated Lexington, which burned several years 
ago in Long Island Sound. The steamer was 
valued at $30,000—uninsured. 


Caeap Trave_uinc.—A Mrs. Farrel arrived 
in Buffalo on Wednesday, 31st ult., and applied 
to the poor master for -assistance. According 
to her own story, she has travelled all over 
the country since the 7th of October last by 
means of free passes from railroad and steam- 
boat companies, obtaining her subsistence at 
poor-houses. She is professedly in search of 
a son, whom she has not yet found. She is 
only one of a large number who are travelling 
about the country on similar errands. A Ger- 
man who “happened in’”at the office of Su- 
perintendent Morse, in Buffalo, not long ago, 
reported that he had been a dead-head tourist 
for nearly six years, during which period he 
had not laboured a single day. He spent most 
of the winters in poor-houses, and journeyed 
in the summer season like a gentleman. 


Toe Crops at tHe West.—The Cincinnati 
Price Current says tho accounts from the 
country represent the corn and other crops in 
a good condition, leaving no doubt of an abun- 
ant yield should the weather prove favourable 
the coming month. Wheat has been all har- 
vested throughout the West, and the result 
shows a fair average in all the States, which 
will give, with the amount of old crop on hand, 
a large surplus for export, much larger than 
that of 1860, because the crop failed that year 
in some sections, whilst it was good in others; 
but this year there has been no failure, and 
the quality is fair to good, rather abuve the 
average in this respect. | 


Moniricent Donation.—It was announced 
at the late meeting of the Alumni of Yale 
College, that the Scientific Department of that 
Institution had received during the collegiate 

ear a second donation of $50,000 from Joseph 

. Sheffield, Esq., of New Haven. The course 
of education in this department is essentially 
that. of the Polytechnic Schools of Europe, 
and is designed to fit young men for commer- 
cial and other practical pursuits, as well as for 
the direct applications of science. - 


Missouri State Convention.—The Logis- 
lature on the 30th ult. declared vacant the 
offices of Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
Secretary of State, by a vote of 56 to 25, and 
the seats of the members of the present Gen- 
eral Assembly were vacated by a vote of 52 
to 28. The Convention adopted, without ma- 
terial alteration, the balance of the Report of 
the Committee of Eight, as heretofore re- 
ported. Governor Gamble, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor W. P. Hall, and Secretary of State Mor- 
decai, were duly sworn and inaugurated in 
the Convention on the 3lst ult. Each of these 


otic speech, amid loud applause. 


Deats or Bisnop Bowman of PENNSYLVANIA. 
—Lancaster, Pennsylvania, August 3.—This 
community was shocked this evening by the 
intelligence of the sudden death of Bishop 
Bowman, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
this morning, while on his way from Pittsburg 
to Butler. The Bishop left his home in this 
city in ordimgry good health, on Tuesday last, 
on a visit to the coal oil regions of Western 
Pennsylvania. [He preached his last sernron 
in St. John’s Free Courch, Lancaster, on Sun- 
day evening last. : 


Four Persons Drownep.—Frank Baker, 
Allen Denaker, and Mr. Zield and his son, 
eight years old, were drowned in the Passaic 
river on the 4th inst. 


Tae Kentucky Au- 
gust 5.—The Legislative elections took place 
to-day. Mr. Harvey, the ‘editor of the Demo- 
crat, was elected over ex-Governér Merriwether 
by from 900 to 1100 majority, which represents 
the Union majority in Jefferson county. The 
Union majority in the city is about 6000. 
Judge Buckner, Union, is elected over James 
B. Clay, in Fayette county, by from 500 to 
600 majority. Richard C. Anderson, (Union) 
a nephew of General Anderson of Sumter 
fame, has been elected in Franklin county by 
from 300 to 400 majority. J. W. Jacobs 
(Union) is elected in old Hall county. The 
returns thus far indicate a Union majofity as 
large or larger than at the last Congressional 
election. All was quiet at the polls. : 


OpgraTIons oF THE Privateers.—The Nor- 
folk Argus of Wednesday of last week says: 
On Sunday last the privateer steamer Gordon, 
of Charleston, captared and carried into Hat- 
teras Inlet the brig McGilfrey, of Bangor, 
Maine, from Cardenas, bound to Bangor, with 
a cargo of 300 hogsheads of molasses. She 
also captured the schooner Protector, of Phi- 


ladelphia, from Caba, bound to Philadelphia, 
with a cargo of bananas, plantains, pine- 


| apples, and other West India fruits. On 


of soldiers to take two or three of their com- 


| decrease 162,769 bales. 


appointing a committee of three Bishops, three 


ing in Columbia, South Carolina, on the third 
Wednesday in October next. 


scarcity of change in Charleston ‘and other 
places, the State Bank of South Carolina has 
issued shinplasters of the denomination of 
fifty and twenty-five cents. 


Connecticut, on the 21st ult., while a shower 
fell, a lady named Johnson, while sitting in 
the doorway of her house, was struck by 
lightning on the instep of the right foot, and 
a hole was made clear through, sufficiently 
large to admit a finger. 
was insensible and not expected to recover. 


Hamilton R. Gamble of St. Louis, the gentle- | 


ton, and Anglo-Saxon have arrived. 


- footing than has hitherto existed. Mr. Kinglake 


object being to present a testimonial to the Rev. 
the abolition of slavery as a duty incumbent on the 
Federal Government. 


has made a highly. satisfactory trial trip on the 


gentlemen made a strong Union and patri- 


Thursday last steamer Mariner 
captured at Oc ea schooner loaded with 
West India fruit. The privateer York cap- 
tured, last week, the brig D. S. Martin of 
Boston, loaded with sugar-mills and other ma- 
chinery, shooks, &. She was beached’ near 
Loggerhead Inlet, and it is reported that the 
— succeeded in burning her on Sunday 
ast. 


Norweatan Imuicration.—The Montreal 
Witness is informed that frém 7000 to 8000 
Norwegians have arrived in Canada thus far 
this season, about two-thirds of whom have 
gone westward by steamboat. | 


So.pier Riots.—A general riot, -says the 
Harrisburg Putrivt and Union, occurred in 
front of the Mayor’s Office on the 3d inst., 
which the Chief of Police and his “special” 
deputies found great difficulty in suppressing. 
The riot grew out of an attempt of a number 


rades out of the lock-up, in which they were 
partially successful, breaking open the front 
gate, and driving back the officers. | 


. Tae Great Eastern at Quesec.—The Que- 
bec Chronicle says the great ship was opened 
to the public fur the first time yesterday 
morning. We certainly expected consider- 
able excitement, and a rush of strangers fro 
all parts, but the reality far surpassed ou 
aoticipations. By the trains and steamers 
excursionists arrived in hundreds—not only 
from Montreal, Toronto, Kingston, and other 
places West, but from Portland and other 
towns in the States bordering on our frontier. 


Corron Srarement. — According to the 
Charleston Courier’s weekly cotton statement, 
the total receipts at all the ports for the pre- 
sent season are 3,487,783 bales, against 4,431,- 
509 bales the same time last year; decrease 
943,726 bales. The total exports to foreign 
ports are 3,101,458 bales, against 3,680,298 
bales last year; decrease 578,680 bales; and 
the total stock on hand and on shipboard is 
71,875 bales, against 234,954 bales last year; 


WorkK FOR THE Aruy.—Lang’s woollen fac- 
tory, at North Vassalboro’, Maine, and one of 
the best in the country, is running night and 
day in the manufacture of blue army cloth, 
and the works are being enlarged. The pow- 
der mill at St. George, Maine, which was 
blown up last summer, has been rebuilt, and 
will soon be ‘in operation again to meet the 
demands of the war. 


Secession or SourHern 
The Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Confederate States which sat in 
Montgomery, Alabama, a few days since, 
adopted resolutions severing the connection of 
the Northern from the Southern Church, and 


Presbyters, and three Laymen, to report a 
Constitution and Canons at an adjourned meet- 


The Dioceses 


of the Confederate States were requested to be 
represented at the adjourned Convention. 


Parer Caancae.—In consequence of the 


Accipent By Licatninc.—At Kinderhook, 


At Mast aécounts she 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


Since our last the foreign steamers Africa, Ful- 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The tone of the English press is far from sympa- 
thizing with our Government in the present war. 

In the House of Commons, on the 16th ult. 
Lord John Russell stated that most satisfactory 
accounts had been received from Mr. Bruce, the 
ambassador to China, reporting that the mission 
had been received at Pekin in the most friendly 
manner, and that its relations with the authorities | 
gave a satisfactory prospect of establishing com- 
mercial intercourse with China on a much better 


put some questions to Government relative to ru- 
mours of the intended cession of the island of Sar- 
dinia to France. A general debate ensued, in the 
course of which Lord John Russell spoke in strong 
terms against any such project, the realization of 
which would terminate the alliance between France 
and England, and could not be permitted without 
the general concurrence of Europe. He, however, 
had faith in Baron Ricasoli’s statement that Italy 
would not cede another inch of ground. 

Lord John Russell goes into the House of Peers 
as Earl Russell. Lord Herbert will resign the 
War Secretaryship on account of illness. Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, it is said, will be Secretary for Ireland. 

A public meeting, having reference to the Ameri- 
can crisis, was held in London on the 24th, the 


Dr. Cheever, of New York. Dr. Cheever spoke 
strongly against the seceded States, and advocated 


The monster iron-plated frigate Black Prince 


Clyde. 
FRANCE. 


Letters from Vichy report the Emperor still 
looking poorly, but nevertheless deriving benefit 
from the waters of that place. M. de St. George, 
formerly Director of the Imperial Printing Office, 
and whose disappearance on account of heavy 
embarrassments has been already reported, had 
been appointed French Consul in Australia. M. 
Edgar Ney had been sent on an extraordinary mis- 
sion to Barlin. The Paris Pays asserts that there 
is no truth in the report that the French army at 
Rome is to be increased. The light cavalry of 
Paris were being practised in the rapid establish- 
ment of telegraphic wires during & supposed en- 
gagement. The wires are fixed to lances. 

The Grand Opera House at Paris has been 
burned, causing a loss of one million francs. Six 
persons were injured. Although not equal in size 
and splendour to others in Europe, nor to the 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston opera houses, 
it was probably the best appointed opera house in 
the world. It stood on the Rue Lepelletier and 
the Rue Drouvot, near the Boulevard des Italiens. 

The Moniteur contains a report addressed by the 
Minister of Marine to the Emperor, which is fol- 
lowed by an imperial decree approving of the con- 
clusions of the report,-and ordering a levy of men 
for the navy, as follows:—1. From among those 
sailors who have not yet served the State. 2. In 
case of an insufficiency, from among the class who 
have served the shortest time of their period of 
service. Another decree establishes bounties for 
those sailors who re-enter the navy after their pe- 
riod of service has expired. There were rumours 
of the pay of Senators being raised from 30,000 to 
50,000 francs. : 

ITALY. 


. A decree has been published fixing the terms of 
the national loan, in accordance with those already 
announced. Neapolitan dispatches teem with acts 
of brigands, pillages, and murders on a large scale. 

In the Consistory at Rome, on the 23d ult., the 
Pope announced a short allocution, in the course of 
which he declared himself grateful for the contin- 
ued occupation by the French troops, but was sen- 
sible of the abuse which the enemies of order have 
made and will make of the act of France in the 
kingdom of Italy. 

The Nationalities asserts that when King Victor 
Emmanuel had read the Emperor Napoleon’s let- 
ler, he said, “I am happy to see that my august 
ally approves the line of policy which my govern- 
ment has followed. The good news which you 
bring will fill all true friends of Italy with joy.” 

Florence, July 26.—A reactionary band has been 
formed at Tocchanella. ‘Troops will be dispatched 
in order to prevent their crossing the frontier. 

Turin, July 26—The official gazette says two 
individuals have been arrested on the charge of 
enlisting recruits fur the Pontifical army. They 
had Papal and Austrian passports. A list of men 
enrolled since 1860, and a quantity of Bourbon and 
Papal portraits and decorations were found on 
them. They were about to enter the Italian army 
in order to corrupt the soldiers. 

Prince Cialdini has ordered 15,000 volunteers 
for the mobilization of the Italian army. He has 
issued a proclamation expressing confidence in the 
people and the National Guard, and appeals to the 
Liberal party to assist in dispersing the reaction- 
ists. [he chief and several of the reactionists at 
Monte Selvano have heen arrested. The chief of 
brigands at Monte Falcone has been shot. Five 
hundred brigands were threatening Avellons, but 
fifty had been made prisoners. The brigands were 
within eight miles of Naples, to celebrate the ap- 
proaching return of Francis the Second. The re- 
actionary movements were extending in Calabria. 
The Pope had received fresh assurances that the 
French army will remain at Rome. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid jonrnals state that the Spanish squadron 
at St. Domingo had received orders to present 
itself before Port au Prince, to demand immediate 
satisfaction from the Haytien government for the 
invasion of the territory of St. Domingo, and in the 


event of its being refused, to blockade that capital. 


were entertained that 
the plot of the late insurrection at Loya would be 
discovered. A daughter of the Duke Montpensier 


is dead. 
PRUSSLA. 

Further particulars relative to the attempt on the 
life of the King state that Oscar Berker, the man 
who fired the pistols, is supposed to be a political 
lunatic. He twice saluted the King on the prome- 
nade without any notice being taken of him, He 
passed the King a third time, and rushing at him 
fired two shots in quick succession. One bullet 
penetrated the collar of the King’s coat and tore his 
cravat, causing a slight contusion in the neck of his 


Majesty. 
POLAND. . 

Crowds of people had assembled before the resi- 
dence of the British Consul at Warsaw, and shouted 
“Long live Queen Victoria,” and deposited bou- 
quets, showing their gratitude for British sympathy 


for Poland. 
TURKEY. 

Safeti Pacha, the President of the Grand Coun- 
cil, has been dismissed. He will be succeeded. by 
Fuad Pacha. Omar Pasha had landed at Ragusa, 
and was received with military honours, He pro- 
ceeded to confer with Prince Montenegro. The 
Sultan continues to effect reforms. It is promised 
to modify the personelle of the Judges, and diminish 
the privileges and salaries of the Council of Judges. 


WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT. 


CORRECTED FOR ‘THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


ABHES., 
Pot, Ist s’t, lWibs . . . 5.23 6.25 5.50 
Peatl.c 4.76 6.00 
BEESWAX. 
ellewW ee ee 29 @ 80 28 @ 29 
Java do. « 17 174 17 g 18 
do. ee 133 16 16) 17 
@¢ « 6 12 ll 15 
Mocha, do. eee 15 163 18 ly 
Maracaibo, 163 145 
Bio, do. « « « 1s 15 14) 
St. Domingo, do... .. 14} 148 13) 14 
Louisiana and Mississippi isd 17} 34) 17 
N. Alabama & Tennessee 47 14 16, 
Carolina and rgia 163 17t 14 16, 
Fair 36 
an $7 87 
Prim@ «© « 4 4 33 
FISH 
Mackerel, No.l bbl . . . 11.00 14.00 13.00 15.00 
No.3 4.00 7.60 6.00 8.00 
No. 8 « 6.00 6.75 4.50 6.00 
—— No. 3,s e 3.76 
Herring, pickled, bbl . . 3.33 @ 3.75 2.00 @ 3.50 
Herring, 1a 15 123 
Herring,ecaled ... « 20 33 23 
Cod, dry, ll2ibs.. « 2.00 8.00 2.75 8.00 
FLOUR. 
Pennsylvania, bbl ... 4.20 4.25 4.25 4.75 
extraGfancy 4.50 4 6u 5.75 6 ou 
Western, Penn’a, & Ohio 4.10 4.25 3.75 4.35 
Brandywine 6.00 4.60 
4.00 3.75 4.00 
8.60 3.51 3.u0 3 40 
Rye Flour 2.25 3.50 3.12 
ro Meal, Pennsylvavia 2.50 4.75 
Brandy wine 8.25 2.87 
GRAIN. 
Wheat, Pennsylvaniared 83 1.16 1.10 1.13 
-,white . . 1.12 1.18 
Southern red e*eeee 1.20 1.21 liv 1.33 
Southern white «... 112 1.20 1.17 1.30 
RYE. 
Pennsylvania . « 48 63 52 56 
Yell (ou 4s 49 50 
———— New do. . « 60 
White e 63 55 60 
Ts. 
Pennsylvania .. 32 25 27 
6 « ¢ 33 
Barley, Ohio & New York 65 65 60 
FRUIT 
Raisins, bunch, box. . « 1.60 1.50 @ 
——— half box v5 85 
uarter boxes 623 #0 ¢ 45 
ge 
layer « « 75 2.10 
seedless . . « 
Almonds, softshelled .. 143 20 - 
ppies, en, 4. G 
Ginger, green, 1 
Citron, do « 80 27 29 
Oranges, box e ee 2.50 1.50 @ 2.00 
Lemons, do .. ee 8.00 1.00 @ 4.00 
8 @ 6 4 a 3 
Peaches, unpared e 6 4 G 5 
Ground uts, bushel . . 1.75 1.25 @ 1.80 
Hay—loose 85 65 BS 
———baled . 68 60 76 
HIDES. 
City slaughter . . + « « 6} 8 . 63 8 
© © 194 20 ly 19) 
Spanish 18 20 
« « 26 28 
Sloughter 6 6 36 25 g 33 
LUMBER. 
Flooring, Yellow Pine. . 19.00 25.00 18.00 19.00 
Whi e, Susque 13.00 18.00 12.00 15.00 
Yellow Pine, Virginia, 14.00 15.00 10.00 12.00 
Hemlock, Lehigh . 13.00 20.00 8.00 9.50 
Spruce Flooring . 00 22.00 11.00 12.00 
8 les, 00 35.00 20.00 22.00 
MOLASSES. 
Cuba, Muscovado .. >» 19 Qt 20 24 
layed eee 13 17 18 19 
‘orto 19 a7 26 3% 
New Orleans, @bbl. . . 82 34 30 35 
Steam @ 80 83 34 
OILS. 
Olive, B gallon eo 2 e225 1.00 1.15 1.10 1.20 
pint 6.00 6.50 6.25 
— 7.00 - 7.56 7.00 
Linseed, merican .. « 55 56 52 54 
Whale Crude eeee 40 45 43 
Winter @ 56 59 63 
Sperm Winter *eeee 1.55 1.58 1.45 
Lard Oil, do 88 95 6 75 
PROVISIONS. 
Prime 8.50 9.95 6.00 @ 
Pork, Mess . . « «© «© « 15.09 @ 16.00 16.00 @ 16.50 
—— Prime. . oe 
—— Clear . « « 16.75 ¢ 18.00 @ 
—— Hams, smoked 103 @ 8 
—- do in salt & pickle 7 ¢ 8 64G 
Sides,smoked. . . 8 9 7 & 
o in salt & pickle 74 @ 8t 7 @ 
Shoulderssmoked .. 54 G 7 5 
mealt. « « 5 G 53 5 
Killed Hogs. « « « « 6.50 @ 6.75 ( 
Dried Beef . . « « 103 @ ll 
Butter, Firkin. . ll @ 14 10 @ 
solid, in kegs 10 @ 15 9 « 
Goshen .. 13 @ 14 13 ¢ 
Western keg ll 93 
d bls 10 9 
Rice, Carolina. .. 5.50 6.50 5.25 ¢ 
: SEEDS. 
Cloverseed, bushel . . - 4.75 5.00 4.75 
Flaxseed 1.60 1 -70 .47 
2.75 3.124 2.75 
Herd Grass . . «© « « « 2.00 2.12 1.75 
SUGARS 
Brazil white eee 5.75 6.50 
—— brown .. 4.75 5.450 5.00 
Havana white .... °* .00 7.50 6.50 
brown and yellow 5.25 6.00 4.50 
eee 50 4.75 4.75 
New Orleans 4.75 5.25 6.00 
.00 8.50 
5.60 7.00 5.50 


On the 28th ult., by the Rev. J. Y. Cowhick, 
Mr. Taomas. Hormaster of Wrightsville, to Miss 
Nancy J., daughter of James W. Jonsson, Esq., of 
Peach Bottom, Pennsylvania. 

On the 30th ult., by Rev. D. W. Moore, at the 
house of the bride’s uncle, Emmor Pierson, Esq., 
Dr. Josepa H. Caanpuer to Miss B. Poga, 
all of Centreville, New Castle county, Delaware. 

On the 29th ult., by the Rev. Joseph McMur- 
ray of Gloucester City, Mr. Jonn L. Branpt to 
Miss Saran Lovisa Kanrsn, both of Camden 
county, New Jersey; and on the 30th ult., Mr. 
Isaac Reever to Miss Margaret Baows, both of 
Philadelphia. 

At Juliann Furnace, on the 27th ult., by the 
Rev. Samuel M. Moore, Mr. James H. Rosinson to 
Miss Lizzie Kuixg, all of Centre county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

On the 30th ult., at the American Hotel, Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania, by the Rev. T. W. Melick, Mr. 
Reimer to Miss Kare A. Reicaarp, all of 
Mount Bethel, Pennsylvania. ° 

At Edge Hill, Princeton, New Jersey, on the 
31st ult., by the Rev. Charles M. Oakley, the Rev. 
Joun J. Rosperts of New York city, to Miss Euma 
M. Huaues of Cape May, New Jersey. | 


Mbituarp. 


line.] 


Died, suddenly, on Sabbath evening, the 7th 
ult. Mrs. PAMELIA 8. LOVE, aged forty-one 
years, wife of Mr. Robert Love of Montgomery 
county, Ohio. 

Died, at Blackwood, New Jersey, on the 28th 
ult. ELIZA TATEM. infant daughter of ELI 
and SUSANNA T. BROWNING, aged twenty- 
four days. 

Died, at St. Louis, Missouri, July 21st, JOHN G. 
LOWREY, in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 
He was a native of Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania. While he was a young man he settled 
and commenced business in Bellefonte, Centre 
county, in his native State. There he spent the 
greater part of his long life. A few years ago he 
removed his residence to St. Louis, where he 
passed the little remainder of his time in retire- 
ment with his family. The deceased was a man 
of | go firmness of purpose, of strict integrity, 
and uprightness in conduct. He was a faithful 
officer in some of the departments of his coun- 
ty. His aim was always to do what he thought 
to be right. He will be long remembered by his 
former associates as a good citizen, exemplary in 
his deportment, a pleasant neighbour, and a strict, 
conscientious member to the Church of -his deriy 
choice. He was of Presbyterian parentage. l 
taught and trained in the principles of the Church, 
he was firm in his adherence to its doctrines. At 
the division, he from conviction of right went 
with the Old-school. During the greater part of 
his time of residence in Bellefonte he acted as a 
ruling elder. He died of a very short illness. He 
has come to his grave as a shock of corn cometh 
in his season. He has chan the vicissitudes 
and trials of life for the bl ness of those who 
die in the Lord. * L. 

Died, July 10th, at Madisonville, Kentucky, 
WILLIAM 8. ROSS, Sr. He was bornon the 11th 
of August, 1799, at Bladensburg, Maryland. In 
1823 he intermarried with Miss Ellen Dade of 
Montgomery county, Maryland, and removed to 
Kentucky. In 1830 he attached himself to the 
Presbyterian Church, of which he was a member 
at his death. His wife, who is also a member of 
the same Church, survives him. His life was 
that of an upright, exemplary Christian, He 
was, indeed, a “living — known and read 
of aJl men.” To know » to serve him, to en- 
joy him, was with brother Ross the great end of 

is existence. His palace was a house not made 
with hands, his diadems crowns of glory, which 
should never fade away. He was faithful in all 
his religious duties; constant in waiting upon 
God, both in the public sanctuary and at the 
Sabbath-school. At the latter he was ever met 
by his class of bright-eyed, intelligent little 
boys, who would anxiously gather around his 


| delphia. 


in the 
for all those that lows serve him. I 
umphant death, his have left 
them a source of comfort and consolation, wh 
none but the righteons man can ueath to his 
relations and friends. To emulate his vi 
and imitate his life, will be the highest mark 
respect his family can offer. In the death of pur 
brother, the community, the Sabbath-school, his 
family, and the Church, have indeed sustained 
loss; but their loss has been his infinite and 

W. 8. R. 


eternal gain. 

Died, at Salem, New J July 20th, 1861 
Mrs. SARAH E. ELLET, fn the cighty.recond 
year of her a 


“Sweet is the scene where virtue dies, _ 
Where sinks the expiring soul to rest.” 

Beloved and mourned by all who knew her, this 
aged servant of the Lord has entered into her hea- 
venly rest. Long past the allotted three-score-and- 
ten of the Psalmist, she retaified in a remarkable 
degree the activity and en 

until within a few days of 
in of all that is 
true, at is virtuous, all that is of report 
ing that charity which exalts ot 

ut which suffereth long and is kind; a brig 

example to all, yet shunning prominence. BScru- 
pulous in her, observance of God’s ordinances, she 
was punctual in attendance on the services in his 
——— until nearly the last Sabbath of her 
life. Only those who were connected with her by 
ties of blood, can fully estimate’ the tenderness of 
her affection—the utter unselfishness of her exist- 
ence. Her life was not without its afflictions, yet 
those afflictions served only to refine the pure 


chilling hand of death had been laid on those who 
were very near and dear to her—upon a loved one 
far away, who suffered long and patiently under 
severest pains, but to exbibit more and more every 
Christian grace and loveliness. And though over 
four-score years, yet how recently was she for 
months daily min — at the bedside of a be- 
loved child, until her tender offices were no longer 
of avail. Patience, meekness, gentleness, and true 
Christian love were hers in an eminent 
and she reflected their benign influences upon 
about her. But the Master’s summons at last 
came for her, and ¢he was found ready; calmly, 
fully, she sank to rest, relying only upon a 
tedeemer’s love. 
“Ah! how blessed, blessed they 
Who have i striven, 
And rejoice eternally 
With their Lord in heaven! - 


Hotices. 
COMMITTEE ON THE REVISION OF THE 
BOOK OF DISCIPLINE.—The Committee on the 
Revision of the Book of Discipline of the Presby- 
terian Church will meet, in obedience to the order 
of the last General Assembly, in the Lecture. 
room of the First Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday next, the 
inst., at ten. o’elock, A. M. J 


C. 


‘BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A Stated 
Meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will be held on Mon- 
day, the 12th inst., at four o’cloek, P. M., at 
the Mission Rooms, No, 910 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia. M. Newxak, Secretary. 


UNION SERVICES.—The Second, Seventh 
and Tenth Presbyterian churches of the city of 
Philadelphia will worship together in the services 
of the Sabbath during July and Ang, and the 
first Sabbath of September. The Rev. James M. 
Crowell will preach on the fourth Sabbath of July, 
and on the first and second Sabbaths of August, 
the Seventh Church, at half-past ten o’clock, A.M., 
and in the Tenth Church at eight o’clock, P. M.. 
The Second Church being closed. ° 

_ 2 Notice of the subsequent services will be 
given hereafter. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Central Presbyterian’ Church, Eighth and 
will be open for 
public worship, at t ten o'clock, ev 
Sabbath during the suinmer. — 


SIXTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— The 
Rev. John Leyburn, D.D., will preach in the 


Sixth Presbyterian Church, Spruce street below 


Sixth, Philadelphia, during the month of A 
in the morning, at half-past ten o’clock. = 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING — Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


PRESBYTERY OF HOLSTON.—The Presby- 
tery of Holston stands adjourned to meet in 
Salem Church,’ Washington county, Tennessee, on 
Thursday, the 15th of August, at twelve o'clock, M. 

Samus. Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MAUMEE.—The Presby- 
tery of Maumee will hold its next stated meet- © 
ing in the Eagle Creek Church on Tuesday, the 
20th of August, at seven o’clock, P. M. 

D. 8. Anpzerson, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF IOWA.—The Presbytery 
of Iowa stands adjourned to meet in Evangelical 
St. Peter’s Church on Tuesday, September 10, at 
seven o'clock, P. M. 

A. C. Stated Clerk. 


INUTES OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
—Now ready, The Minutes of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
St tes of America, A. D. 1861. With an Appendix 
and Alphabetical List of Clergymen. Pamphlet, 
8vo. 50 cents; or by mail, post-paid, 56 cents. 


For sale 4 
ILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
ang 10—3t 


HENRY PATTEN’S NEW WINDOW 
e SHADE, WALL-PAPER, CURTAIN 
axnp UPHOLSTERY 8STORE—No. 1408 Chestnut 
Street, first Store above Broad, Philadelphia. New 
Store. Goods at prices to suit the times. 
aug 10—ly 


EMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES—Zighth 


and Streets, P. 
Presbyterian th-school Room.—Mises Evisa- 
Beta Burt will reopen her School fur Young 
Ladies on Thursday, September 5. For Circulars 
containing full particulars and re ) please 
apply at No. 1012 Cherry street, also at the 
Church. aug 10—4t 


her oe and Day-school for Young 
es at No. 1924 Spruce Street, Philadelphi 
on Monday, Septembes 9th. Circulars containing 
full information to be bad on application. 
References.—Bev. William P. Breed, John 8. 
Hart, LL.D., Aubrey H. Smith, Esq., Hon. Robert 
Grier, Colonel J. B. Moorhead. -aug 10—7t® 
Oar HALL.—Under this name s private 
Asylum for the reception and treatment of a 
limited number of the Insane, of both sexes, has 
been recently constructed on the most “approved 
lan for the comfort and recovery of the health of 
ts inmates. Clifton Hall is situated in a beauti- 
ful part of the country, within a few miles of 
Philadelphia. : ‘ 
Managers.—John Bell, M.D., Hon. William 
A. Porter, Hon. William Strong, Juseph Car- 
.. Charles Kelly, Esq., Oborn Levis, 
Morton McMichael, Eeq., Rev. 
or particulars a | e subscriber, 
TR A. GIVEN, M. D., 
Clifton Hall, Kellysville, near Philadelphia. 
sep 8—ly 


ESIRABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—A 
Four-story House, in the finest part of 
Spruce street, west of Seventeenth, Philadelphia, 
is offered for Sale on Terms to suit the Times. It 
was built to Order, is nearly New, and provided 
with all the Modern Conveniences. 
212 feet deep, and is nig with Apricot, Nec- 
tarine, Peach, Pear, and Plumb trees, Grapes, and 
a choice collection of Flowers. It is a most de- 
lightful and desirable Residence, and will be sold 


Chea 
If at disposed of by sale, the above P 
will be to Let, either with or without the Furni- 
ture. Apply at No. 606 Chestnut street, Phila- 
i aug 10—3t 


ITUATIONS WANTED BY TWO LADIES 
of experience in Teaching Music, Drawing, 
Painting. and English branches. References re- 
quired and given. “TEACHER,” 
aug 10—I1t Newark, Delaware. 


AILY’S PATENT VENTILATED TRUSS 
FOR HERNIA.—The PAD is made of 
hard Rubber or Gutta Percha, weighs Half an 
Ounce, and is perforated so as to admit air to 
the ruptured part. and let off the perspiration 
without absorption, thus keeping the body pure 
pad healthy. 
Persons suffering with HERNIA or RUPTURE 


greatest care at my Private Rooms. 
Batrmuons, Md., July 17, 1860. 
Mr. W. F. Daily.—Dear Sir—You request my 
individual and fessional experience in the use 
of P improved Ventilated Truss. 
aving been necessitated for the last ten years 
to wear 4 Inguinal Hernia, daring 
which time I have worn Trusses made by the 
manufacturers of our principal cities, and for the 
last twelve months your own, I unbesitatin 
it applicability of purpose 
comfort to an er. 
Those of m patente who have been fitted by 
you express thetr posit <a. other 
ad j appli 
Late Professor of Medicine, Washington University, 


gay Orders from a distance punctually at- 
tended te. Send for a Circular. dl 
W. F. DAILY, 
No. 162 North Ninth street. riear Race, Philadel- 


| 


.phia; and No. 11 Light street, Baltimore. 
aug 10—3t* | 


gold of her character. Within one short year the . 


MARY E. THROPP WILL RE-OPEN 
i 


The lot is . 


~ 


can have my Ventilated Truss applied with the © 


tees |) a, | ia trath. The Bible is open before them, The Queen had arrived at Valladolid, and been | aged end patriarchal form to listen to his instruc- 
4: they read and have it expounded by of peter death bite 3 
: D enjoymen been of that character 
she, and glory that raises mortals above the world, and enables 
in words, but with the hyma | them to talk with, and look upon death as the - 
| them they express the words by gesticula- teway from earth to that state of fel 
Alexander, a ‘licentiaw oF tions—an act which, though rather strange | 
| a spectator, cannot be but highly impres- q 
he’ pul | sive and edifying to a Christian. 
get. retroceding, Alexandria to Virginia was 
ex “| referred to. the Judiciary Committee. The 
— and Direct Tax bills was adopted by a : 
tae cupied and f conte on on chicory, two 
Heichts at Har arly | cents on ground chicory, fifteen cents on tea, 
“three mi athe’ ‘volunteers have gone and one dollar and twenty-five cents per gallon New York. Philadelphia 
on brandy. Qn other liquors and wines ten 
a Cox. hal “emanhed Ganley Bridge, | cents per gallon ad valorem is added, and on | 3 
western. Virginia in; vorsuit “General imported and distilled liquors fifty cents. 
‘| Ten per cent. additional duty is levied on 
A tax of three per cent. on incomes | 
yating . bridge. eight hundred dollars and is levied; 
Claw ssand flint mus- ‘and five per cent. is derived from persons 
retresting to | siding abroad who draw money from their | 
in the United States. A joint reso- 
he seceesi ists are busy try- ation of condolence with the relatives of the 
Indians to join them. A | soldiers who have fallen in the service of thg 
country was adopted. A 
‘a were agreed to, including $20,000, 
= or organizing volunteers, and $30,000 for 9 | 
4 naval night ro The report of the Con- / 
EE Committee on the bill for the better 
| 
= 
| 
a | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
i 
| 
| 
4 
: [Al Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
. q 
j | 
| 


While 


and lights the marky 

Anlibarkt above; from pole to pole, 
‘The loed terrific thunders roll, 
3 

Say, dost thon feel, shat Go: 
And when. warblers fill 


- the shells. 


> 


is near? 


Thy thet He’o nigh thee otillt 


In every round thee blows 


which oheers thineeye— - 


Tn which ripples by— 
Ia Grpry Wave—in every 
A thousend. tongaes, through nature's frame, 
if terror dim thine eye, 


When’ storais pronounce Him nigh, ‘ 


Hoge wilt show meet that dreadful day 
heaven end earth shall melt away? 
Go that blood whose cleansing flow 
Shéil make thy bosom pure as snow! 
That blood.to hia its aid who seeks, 
Far better things than Abel’s speaks. 

3 
Thea, then, thy soul, redeemed, forgiven, 
Released from sin, at peace with heaven, 
Shall mark, anmoved, e’en that dread fire, 
In which. ten thousand orbs expire. 


INTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 
If the covers of ailees and chairs are dirty, 


they may be cleatised without being removed, 
over with warm water 


b 
and soap, rubbed over them with:s flannel ; 


then, before hor? Gry, spénge them over 


with a strong solation of salt and ‘water, in 


which small of gal] has been mix- | 


ed, ‘The windows of the room should be 
opened, so-as to secure a perfect drying, and 
Colours and ‘freshness of the articles will 
be Floorcloths may be cleaned 
with:a mixtare of.magnesia, only milk- 
warm, followed by warm: water, in the same 
mapner_ that carpets are cleahed. They 
shquld. be. nabbed 
. “dipped in milk, and immediate 
with a ‘flannel till the pol- 
ish is restored. This isa process much to 
be preferred to that.of rubbing the cloth 
with wax, which leaves it sticky, and liable 
to retain’ dust and dirt for a long time. 
Vety hot water should never be used in 
cleaniag. floor-cloths, as it brings off the 
paint,’ Cleaning mirrors and polished steel 
articles is an easy operation when rightly 
endetsdabd. The greatest care should be 
cleaning a'mirror, to use only the 
softest articles, lest the glass should be 
scratched. it should first be dusted with a 
feather brush, then washed over with a 
sponge dipped in spirits to remove the fly 
spots; after this it should be dusted with 
the powder-blue in a thin muslin bag, and 
finally polished with an old silk handker- 
chief, Polished steel articles, if rubbed 
every*morning with leather, will not be- 
come dull ‘or rusty; but if the rust has 
been suffered to gather, it must be immedi- 
ately removed..by covering the steel. with 
sweet oil, and allowing it to remain on for 
two days; then sprinkle it over with finely- 
powdered woslacked lime, and rub it with 
polishing Jeather. 


sti 


TRAINING. 


ie Quarles, an old writer'who lived 


in ‘the days of Charles the First, says to | 


arents :—“ Be very vigilant. over thy child 
in the April of his understanding, lest the 
frost of May nip his blossoms. While he 
is “a tender twig, straighten him; while he 
is a new vessel, season him. Such as thou 
makest him, such commonly shalt thou find 
him..; et ‘bis first lesson be obedience, and 
hisssecond shall ‘be’ what thou wilt. Give 


himi education in good letters to the utmost | 


of thy ability and. capacity. Season his 


youth with the love of his Creator, and 


make the fear of his God the beginning of 


-hisknowledge. If he have an active spirit, 


rather rectify than curb it; but reckon idle- 
negs among his chiefest faults. As his 
judgment, ripens, observe his inclination, 
and tender him a calling that shall not 
cross it. Forced warriages and callings 
seldom prosper. Show him both the mow 
and-the-plough; and ae him as well 
forthe danger of the skirmish, and possess 
him with the honour of the prize.” 


‘MONKEYS IN BRAZIL. 


‘In several. parts. of the interior I had 
been told that to get at the kernel, the shell 
being too hard to break with their teeth, 
the monkeys carry the nuts to a rocky place, 
and then break them with a stone; and I 


even met with persons who assured me that. 


they bad. watched them in such places, 
through the bushes, and actually seen them 
engaged in the operation. This account, 
like that of the carrying awey of Indian 


_ I'always.considered to be fabulous till 


Iarrived at Sape. In an excursion we made 
over the Serra, immediately behind the Fa- 
senda, where it is composed of nearly bare 
rugged limestone peaks, in several almost 
inaccessible places we came upon large 
heaps of the broken shells of nuts, gene- 
rally on a bare open part of the rock, and 
along with them a number of roundish 
ieves of stone, larger than the fist, which 
dd evidently been employed in breaking 
hese Senor Lagoeira told me 
were the places resorted to by the monkeys 
for the purpose of breaking the nuts collect- 
ed in the low grounds; and that in his shoot- 
ing excursions over the mountains he has 
frequently seen them take flight on his ap- 
ptoach. That they both can, and really do 
make use ofa stone in order to break that 
which is too hard for their teeth, I have 
frequently witnessed in a little pet monkey 
that accompanied me on my journey; Lo 
tained it in Piauby, and it was the only one 
of the many tame animals [ carried with me 
that reached Rio de Janeiro alive; it was a 
female of the species we are now speaking 
of, ‘and ultimately’ became very gentle. 
Jerry was the favourite with all; and in- 
deed, in all respects fared like ourselves; 
it became so fond of tea, which it drank 
every morning and evening, that it would 
not go to sleep without its usual allowance. 
Its favourite food was farina, boiled rice, 
and bananas, but scarcely any thing came 


amiss to it; a raw egg was.a choice morsel, 


and on being given to it, broke one end by 
gently knocking ‘it on the floor, and com- 

leted the hole by picking off the broken 
bits of shell, and putting in the poiat of 
its long slender floger; throwing back its 
head, aod holding the egg erect between its 
two hands; it soon contrived to suck out the 
whole contents. Whenever any thing was 

iven to it that was too hard to break with 
its-teeth, it always looked about for a stone, 
add lifting it’ with one hand, by repeated 
blows would attempt to crack it; if unsuc- 
cesaful by these means, it would try to find 
a ‘larger, whioh it would hold in both its 
handg, and, rising erect on its legs, would 
let. it fall, leaping backwards at the same 
time to avoid any injury to its toes. I have 
often ‘watohed the means it employed to ob- 
tain.any.small object that happened to be a 
litthe beyond its-reach. If it could lay its 


hands upon a little switch or slendet twig’ 


of any eort, it:would stretch itself out as far 
as*its cord would ‘allow, and continue work. 


ing at the object till it got within its reach: 


with a dry flanvel till | 


_miass of life springs upward in eager quest 


| 


ait. 


'gome of the narrower 


tious swete: certainly often very 


mastiff dog that accom- 
this manner performed a 


journey of ‘several thousand miles. These 


‘dnimals were greatly attached to each 
| other, and it was often an amusing sight to 


see them gamboling together. Before 


’ | starting, the dog used to go, every morn- 
“| ing, tothe Ba: where the ‘little monkey 


was tied, and wait till it was put upon its 


back, and its cord: made fast to his co}lar. 


Tn ‘travelliog, it was not at all particular 
‘as to whether its face was towards the head 


or tail of the charger, except in going down 


| bill, when its face was turned forwards, 
 ‘}’aed to prevent itself from slipping over the 
|. dog's head, it made use of its long prehen- 


‘site tail as a crapper, by coiling the extre- 
mity roued the root of that of the dog.— 


Wanderings in Brazil: . 


MINIE BULLETS. 


_ The great invention which has made 
such 4 revolution in firearms, increasing so 
greatly their force and execution, was of a 
ballet, and not. a-rifle, though the 
improved weapon is generally called the 
Minie rifle.‘ The inventor rose from a pri- 
vate: soldier in the French army to the 
rank of captain, when he made important 
improvements in gun barrels and cartridges, 
and finally perfected his invention of the 
bullet, for which he received distinguished 
honours, and was promoted to the rank of 
major. The bullet is an elongated cylinder 
or slug, with a thin band, conical in front 
and concave behind. This cavity is filled 
with the powder that on exploding swells 
out the edge, making it fit. and fill the 
groove of the rifle barrel, which greatly 
increases its force, and makes it effective at 
very long distances. . 


HERRING FISHING. 


Five minutes after midnight of St. John’s 
—24th to 25th of June—commences the 
great herring fishery in the North Seas. 
Phosphoric lights gleam and flash upon the 
waters, and from deck to deck is heard the 
hearty hail, “‘ Look out there! ‘The herring 
And a real and a vast light- 
ning that is, as from the depths that vast 


of heat, light, and dalliance. The soft, pale, 
silvery light of the moon is well pleasing to 
that timorous host; a beacon to guide them 
to their great banquet of love. Upward 
they spring, one and all; not one idler or 
straggler remains behind. Gregariousness 
is the fixed rule, the indefeasible law of 
that race; you never see them but in shoals. 
In shoals they lie buried in the vast dark 
depths, and in shoals théy come to the sur- 
face to take their summer part in the uni- 
versal joy, to see the light, to revel—and to 
die. Packed, squeezed, crushed, layer on 
layer, it seems that they never can be close 
enough, they can swim in such compact 
masses that the Dutch fishermen compare 
them to their gwn dikes—afloat! Between 
Scotland, Holland, and Norway, one might 


‘fancy that an immense island had suddenly 


risen, and that a whole continent was about 
to arise. One division detaches itself east- 
ward, and chokes up the Baltic sound. In 

you actually 
cannot. row, so dense and solid is the mass 
of fish. Millions, tens of millions, tens of 
thousands of millions—who can even guess 
at the number of those hosts upon hosts? 
It is on record that on one occasion, near 
Havre, one fisherman, on one morning, 
found in his nets no fewer than eight hun- 
dred thousand; and in Scotland, the mighty 
mass of eleven thousand barrels was taken 
in a single night! | 


— 


CONVERSION of a BRITISH OFFICER 


An English missionary states that on one 


‘occasi8n a British officer was denying the 


reality of Hindoo conversions, and saying 
he could “show up” any one that might be 
brought before him. The missionary pro- 
duced his assistant Gonga, who had re- 
nounced ample revenue as Brahmin, in 
order to become a Christian. Gonga related 
his experience, his awakening, his conflicts, 
and how he had put Juggernaut to the test. 
“Then he told of the happy change which 
had come over his feelings, and how, by 
faith in Christ, he had a good hope through 
grace. The tears stood in the officer’s eyes, 
aod he seized Gonga’s black hand, saying, 
“God bless you, I am glad to have met with 
you.” Then it was Gonga’s turn. “You 
have claimed the right,’ said he to the 
officer, ‘‘to examine me, and now perhaps 
you will allow me to examine you.a little? 
You come from a Christian country—you 
eall yourself a Christian—now I want to 
ask if you are really a Christian? The 
officer got up and walked into an inner 
room. Gonga followed him, saying with a 
gentle voice, ‘I did not mean to offend you, 
and I would only ask you as a Christian, to 
pray to God that I may be found faithful 
until death.’”” The officer dated his oon- 
version to God from that time. 


SOLDIERS’ FEET IN MARCHING. 


ceipt for making an excellent composition 
for anointing the feet of soldiers during 
long marches. Take equal parts of gum 
camphor, olive. oil and pure beeswax, and 
mix them together, warm, until they are 
united and become a salve. At night wash 
the feet well, dry them, then apply this 
salve, and put on clean stockings and sleep 
with them on. Next day the feet will be 
in excellent trim for marching. Our cor- 
respondent proved the great value of this 
receipt in a journey across the plains to 
California in 1852.— Scientific American. 


TRAINING AT WEST POINT. 


At West Point the cadets are daily 
trained to shoot at a target with a musket 
or rifle. They fire ten shots, in squads of 
ten, at as many iron targets, the size and 
form of a man. Each squad are arranged 
in lines, so that each cadet fires at his own 


The shooting of each cadet and each 
squad is recorded, so that the qualities of 
each as a marksman are well known to the 
instructor. 

While on a visit to this famous military 


to the rifle shooting of the cadets. It was 
what ay be called, in general, loose firing; 
yet we could not fail to. notice how some of 
the cadets appeared to be boron marksmen, 
while others appeared to be naturally inca- 
pable of learning the art. 

One cadet, whom we watched, tried in 
vain to hit his target at a very moderate 
distance. Not believing the fault was in 
himself, he complained it must be in the 
rifle. He was soon convinced of his error 
by the instructor taking up his rifle and 
planting a bullet right in the ‘bull's eye.” 
We made some inquiries of the instructor 
respecting the qualities of the cadets in 
learning to shoot, when he told us that the 
youth to whom we have just referred could 
not make a marksman. 

Chapman, in his book called The Ameri- 
can Rifle, states that all men dodge in 
firing—some before, and others just after 
the shot is fired. The latter class may learn 
to be marksmen, the former never. In 
learning to shoot with a rifle, a person 
should endeavour to acquire a steady, cool 


demeanor; with a truco, quick eye, and nim- 


| ly perfornted; but-they were always 
_| intéresting, from the amount of reasoning 
the little animal’ exhibited, 

aed the perseverance with which its object 
‘attained. Jerry almost always rode,on 
fthe-back of a large 
Us, and in 


A correspondent sends the following re- 


target, which has its number painted upon 
‘it. 


school last summer, we paid close attention © 


tice, can make a good marksman. At the 


tice necessary.” 


same time mere firing is not the only prac-' 


MORALS IN MADAGASCAR. 


Madame Pfeiffer says:—“I have never 
met with a more immoral people than the 
inhabitants of Madagascar; and where there 
is such demoralization, family ties must be 
of the loosest. I dare not trust my pen to 
chronicle the many immoral customs which 
prevail, not only among the people general- 
ly, but in the highest families ia the island, 
and appear quite natural to the people here. 
I can only say that female virtue is looked 
upon as quite valueless, and that the laws 
regarding marriage and progeny are of a 
stranger kind than any where else in the 
world. Thus, for instance, a man may di- 
vorce his wife and take another as often as 
he chooses. The woman may live with an- 
other man, though she may not marry again; 
but all the children born to her afte? she 
has been separated from her husband are 
looked upon as belonging to him; the se- 
cond husband has not the slightest claim to 
them, and the mother is compelled to deli- 
ver them up to her first husband immedi- 
ately upon his claiming them. When a 


man dies, too, any children his widow may. 


afterwards have are looked upon as his; 
and it i# in consequence of this Jaw that 
Prince Rakoto, son of Queen Ranavola, 
though he was born long after King Rada- 
ma’s death; is looked upon as the son of 
that monarch.” 


\ 


POWDER.IN A WAR SHIP. 


Recently the United States steamer Colo- 
rado received her powder. The process is 
thus described by the Boston Traveller :— 
“The Colorado has a red flag at her mast- 
head to-day, indicative that she is taking 
her powder on board. All fires and all lights 


are put out in'the ship at this time, and all 


hands must have a cold dinner. Nothing 
can be cooked even for the officers. The 
custom generally is to cook enough the day 
before the magazine is opened. The Colo- 
rado will take about fifty thousand pounds 
of powder. It is placed in copper tanks, 
and each tank has from one hundred and 
fifty to two huadred pounds in it, all made 
up into cartridges. Each tank is marked 
with the size of the gun or cartridges. 
Kach gun has three or four different sized 
cartridges, the largest being for the first 
charge. Asthe gun gets warm a smaller 
size is used, and so on down to the smallest. 
Near the entrance to the magazine is what 
is called a light-house. A large lantern is 
here arranged, with a sort of bull’s eye, 
which throws a light into the magazine. 
While the powder is being carried in, a 
man is here stationed with a bucket of 
water, prepared to use it in case any thing 
should happen to the lantern. The utmost 
care is used to prevent accident” 


GOOD SUGGESTION. 


A medical friend, whose European ex- 
perience gives value to his testimony, and 
whose heart has been pained at the number 
of deaths which have already taken place 
in our army from the loss of blood from 
wounds, begs us to suggest that the per- 
chloride of iron, an article to be obtained 
from all our larger druggists, will check 
hemorrhage even from large blood-vessels 
promptly and effectually Four or five drops 
are sufficient to check completely the flow 
of blood from any thing except the largest 
arteries, and a half tea-spoonful will arrest 
bleeding even from these. He advises that 
each non-commissioned officer should be 
provided with a small flat tin bottle of this, 
containing, say, a couple of ounces, which 
he can wear in his breast-pocket, and that 
the bottle should have wound around it a 
little batt of cotton, on which the iron could 
be dropped or poured to apply it. This 
simple device would have sived several 


valuuble lives at the affair at Vienna and 


at Great Bethel. Will not the Sanitary 
Commission see to this matter?—WN. Y. 
Examiner. 


OUR FLAG. 


Success to the Flag of our Nation! 
Its folds all around us be spread! 
It is blazoned with deeds of the valiant, 
And sacred with names of the dead! 
The stars are the symbol of Union; 
In Union they ever must wave! 
The white is the emblem of honour, 
The red is the blood of the brave. 


Success to the Flag of our Nation! 
Let it sweep o’er the land and the sea! 
The shade of our heroes are round it, 
Beneath it thé ranks of the Free, 
We will keep its young glory unsullied, 
In the ages to come as the past; 
Uprear it, a beacon of freedom, 
Unbowed, through all storms to the last. 


I DID AS THE REST DID. 


This tame, yielding spirit—this doing 
‘Cas the rest did’’—bhas ruined thousands. 

A young man is invited by vicious com- 
panions to visit the theatre, or the gambling 
room, or other haunts of licentiousness. He 
becomes dissipated, spends his time, loses 
his credit, squanders his property, and at 
last sinks into an untimely grave. What 
ruined him? Simply, “doing as the rest 
did.” 

A father has a family of sons. He is 
wealthy. Other children in the same situa- 
tion of life do so and so, are indulged in 
this thing and that. He indulges his own 
in the same way. They grow up idlers, 
triflers, and fops. The father wonders why 
his children do not succeed better. He has 
spent much money on their education, has 
given them great advantages; but, alas! 
they are only a source of vexation and trou- 
ble. Poor man, he is just paying the 
penalty of ‘doing as the rest did.” 

This poor mother is striving hard to 
bring up her daughters genteelly. They 
learn what others learn—to paint, to sing, 
to play, to dance, and several other useless 
matters. In time they marry; their hus- 
bands are unable to support their extrava- 
gance; and they are soon reduced to poverty 
and wretchedness. The good woman is 
astonished. ‘ Truly, says she, I did as the 
rest did.” 

The sinner, following the example of 
others, puts off repentance, and neglects to 


.| prepare for death. He passes along through 


life, till, unawares, death strikes the fatal 
blow. He has no time left now to prepare. 
And he goes down to destruction, because 
he was so foolish as to “‘do as the rest did.” 


Relation Between Brain and Mind. 


Dr. Perquine, a French physician, has 
reported the case of a female twenty-six 
years of age, who had lost by disease a large 
portion of her skull bone and dura mater, 
so that a corresponding portion of the brain 
was bare and open to inspection. He says: 


| ‘¢When she was in a dreamless sleep her 


brain was motionless and lay within the 
cranium. When her sleep was imperfect, 
and she was agitated by dreams, her brain 
moved and protruded without the cranium, 
forming cerebral hernia. {n vivid dreams, 
reported as such by herself, the protrusion 
was considerable; and when she was per- 
fectly awake, especially if engaged in lively 
conversation, it is still greater. Nor did 
the protrusion occur io jerks alternating 
with recessions, as if caused by the impulse 
of the arterial blood.. It remained almost 
steady while conversation lasted.” 


lasses alone. 


ble finger. -Practice, and nothing-but.pree- | GREASE an ANTIDOTE for ARSENIC. 


| M. Blondlot, of Nancy, France, has called 


‘attention to a very curious toxicological 
fact, namely, that greasy matters have the 
‘power of diminishing considerably the sol- 


ubility of arsenious acid, either in pure 
water or in acid and alkaline liquors. 
Thus, in contact with grease, the poisonous 
properties of arsenious, acid are very much 
decreased, and at the same time, it becomes 
more difficult to render its presence evident 
by chemical reactions. A very slight quan- 
tity of greasy matter, according to M. 
Blondlot’s experiments, reduces the solu- 


- bility of arsenious acid to-1-15th or 1-20th 


of what it is when ina pure state. This 
explains why arsenic, taken in the form of 
powder, remains sometimes for a considera- 
ble interval in the body without producing 
injury; it explains also how it is that, in 
cases of poisoning by arsenic, this substance 


has not been readily detected in such por- 


tions of the body or the aliments which 
contain much grease. It seems to teach us 
also, that cream, for instance, is an excellent 
antidote for arsenious acid. Morgagni tells 
us, in his writings, that, in his time, the 
Italian boatmen used to astonish the by- 
standers by swallowing, without hurt, large 
pinches of arsenious acid, having taken the 
precaution beforehand of drinking a quan- 
tity of milk or eating some greasy matter. 
As soon as the public had retired they got 
rid of the poison by vomiting.—London 
Photographic News. 
| 


The Comet and the Earth in Contact. 


Professor Hind, an English astronomer, 
says that on the 30th of June, the earth 
probably passed through the tail of the 
comet at a distance of perhaps two-thirds of 
its length from the nucleus. Two days 
previously, the head of the comet was in 


the ecliptic, distant from the earth’s orbit 


only 13,600,000 miles on the inside, and 
the earth, according to his calculations, 
would encounter the tail on the day named. 
A peculiar illumination of the northern sky 
on the evening of the 30th ult., supposed 
to proceed from an auroral glare, was ob- 
served both in England and the United 
States, and goes far, in the absence of 
scientific calculations, to confirm this theory. 


‘The result will be looked for with interest, 


as setting at rest the vulgar fear of a col- 
lision between the earth and a comet, and 
proving that the latter is composed of gases 
far more tenuous than our atmosphere. 


Farm any Garden. 


To PREVENT FLIES FROM TEASING 
Horses.—Take two or three small hand- 
fuls of. walnut leaves, upon which pour two 
or three quarts of soft cold water; let it 
infuse one night, and pour the whole next 
morning into a kettle, and let it boil for 
fifteen minutes. When cold, it will be fit 
for use. No more is required than to.wet a 
sponge, and before the horse goes out of the 
stable let those parts which are most irri- 
tated be smeared over with the liquor. 


AsouT GEESE.—Rearing geese for the 
profit derived from their feathers, is prac- 
tised by a large number of the farmers back 
some little distance from the large towns. 
Near large cities land is too valuable to de- 
vote to their use, and dogs are so numerous 
that it will not answer to let them run the 
street. In breeding geese, however, few 
ever consider the kind, but without care or 
thought breed on, from year to year, geese 
that weigh when dressed, from seven to ten 
pounds, when with care they might be bred 
up to weigh one-fourth more. The feathers 
of a goose, it is said, weigh from fifteen to 
seventeen ounces a year, and sell at an 
average of fifty cents a pound, while their 
eggs are numerous, and in cooking one is 
counted equal to three hen’s eggs.— Ohio 
Farmer. 


SumMER Pruning—Fruit Trees. — 
A correspondent of the Rural American 
says :—‘‘ I ‘have trimmed at various seasons, 
and am satisfied that, for several reasons, 
summer trimming is the best. If you trim 
in the winter, and before the leaves are 
fairly out in the spring, your trees will 
throw out innumerable suckers to compen- 
sate for the limbs that have been trimmed 
away. The stump of the limb becomes 
dried and cracked, and will take as long 
again to heal over ag one of the. same size 
on the same tree, cut off in June or July. 
If the tops of .your trees are dying, (as 
many are at the present time,) thin them 
in the winter, and you will have plenty of 
young limbs in a year or two, provided the 
body of the tree is in a growing state. If 
you trim in June, be careful, for the bark 
is then loose.” On the same subject, the 
Germantown Telegraph says: — “It is a 
pretty well established fact that apple trees 
—and we would add pear trees—pruned 
from the middle of July to the middle of 
August, sustain the operation with much 
more advantage than if pruned at any other 
period of the year. If pruned at this time, 
the wound will heal over, and make—what 
surgeons would say of a properly amputated 
arm or leg—a handsome stump. If the 
branches be lopped in winter or spring, the 
stump generally leaves a perpetual scar; 
and if, after the sap has commenced flowing, 
a bare bone, as it were, projecting from the 
living part of the tree, and remaining there 
until it rots away, when frequently the decay 
continues on, as a sort of gangrene, into. the 
very heart of the tree, much to its injury.” 

Pasturinc Meapows.—An old farmer, 
writing to the Boston Cultivator, gives 
several facts from his experience, going to 


show that newly-seeded clover does best 


when pastured down in the fall, and that 
‘sold fog’? meadows never produce as valua- 
ble hay as they would if fed down mode- 
rately in autumn. The grass ought to start 
close to the ground, and not from the stalks 
left by the scythe, as in that case the sprouts 
do not get sap enough to support them and 


give that quick growth that is required for. 


good hay. He adds, also, that ‘“‘he never 
knew good corn to grow on land that had 
been mowed several years, and the hay car- 
ried off and the old fog left on the land 
unfed.” 

PuMPKINS.—Pumpkins may be kept for 
a long time, (the Hubbard squash until 
spring,) if free from frost, and in a dry 
place. If kept in a cellar they should be 
laid singly on shelves or racks suspended, 
and not piled in a corner. They will keep 
well spread on the potato bin, on top of the 
potatoes. 


Trees.—It has freqygntly been 


recommended by writers in the Telegraph 
to treat plum trees to salt. I can speak of 
the beneficial results attending this practice 
from experience. I had perused several 
articles upon the subject before [ concluded 
to try it; but when [ did, I was most hap- 
pily surprised by the results. Even old 
trees that had long been given over, were 
resuscitated by it, and are now anoually 
producing excellent,crops. Stir or dig up 
the soil around the trunk, and sow the salt 
on the surface.— Telegraph. 


Meat PRESERVED IN MoLAssEs.—Sugar- 


cured hams have long been in fashion in 
this country. They are moderately salted, 
and sugar or molasses added to assist in 
their preservation. In France, all sorts of 
fresh meats have been preserved by mo- 
An article in ZL’ Invention 
asserts that meat may be preserved by mo- 
lasses alone in the most perfect manner, and 
with the following important advantages: — 
It has an agreeable flavour, it produces no 
scurvy or other disorders which result from 
the use of salt food, and it may be prepared 
at a moderate price. The process consists 
simply in cutting the meat into pieces of 
moderate size and dropping them into mo- 
lasses, such,as is obtained from the sugar 
manufactories or refineries. By a natural 


} process, the lighter juices of the meat pass 


— 


out, and the heavier molasses penetrates in- 
ward to every part of the meat. When the 
external molasses has acquired a certain de- 
‘gree of liquidity from the mixture of the 
juices of the meat, it is a sure sign that the 
meat is thoroughly impregnated. It is now 
taken out of the molasses, thoroughly wash- 
ed, and hung in a current of air to dry. 
After it is completely dry, it may be packed 
in boxes and sent all over the world without 
experiencing any change whatever. 


Buioat 1n Catrie.—H. D. Court, of 
Bedford, writes that when cattle are bloated 
from eating wet clover, or horses from eat- 
ing green clover, he has found asure remedy 
in giving to the animal an ordinary charge 
of gunpowder, mixed with about the same 
quantity of fine salt, in the hand, and thrown 
on the tongue every fifteen minutes, until 
two or three doses are given. He says:— 
“In the summer of 1858, I had five head 
taken at one time, two of which were severe 
cases; but this treatment saved them. The 
same week the hides of forty head were sent 
into Battle Creek, and all from animals that 
had been lost from early wet clover.” — 


Goop Yxrast.—Boil one pound good 
flour, a quarter of a pound of moist sugar, 
and half an ounce of salt in two gallons of 
water, for an hour. When nearly cold 
bottle and cork it closely. It will be fit for 
use in twenty-four hours, and one pint will 
make eighteen pounds of bread. eas 


Tomato Fias —Place tomatoes in boiling 
water, and leave them until the skins burst. 
Drain off the water, and add sugar enough 
to cover them, when it is melted. Boil 
slowly for an hour, skim out the tomatoes 
carefully, and drain off all the syrup; then 
pack them in sugar. When dry, they 
closely resemble genuine figs. 


Spruce BeEer.—Allow an ounce of hops 
and a spoonful of ginger to a gallon of 
water. When well boiled, strain it, and 
put in a pint of molasses, and half an ounce 
or less of the essence of spruce; when cool, 
add a teacup of yeast, and put into a clean, 
tight cask and let it ferment for a day or 
two, then bottle it for use. You can boil 
the sprigs of spruce fir in room of the 
essence. 


Cotts on A Harp Fioor.—Some people 
state that colts should stand on a hard plank 
floor, in order. to toughen them for a hard 
road. It looks to me like putting hard, 
thick shoes on an infant’s foot, to raise 
corns that will trouble him for life. Let 
colts stand on a soft, moist floor.—WV. £. 
Farmer. 


DisEASE—BALDWIN APPLE TREES.— 
We learn from the New England Farmer 
that the disease which has affected the 
Baldwin apple trees in Massachusetts for 


some years, is unusually fatal this year. | 


One gentleman says:—‘ Four years ago 
last April, I set one acre of land to apple 
trees of different varieties. In the middle 
of the lot I set two rows of Baldwins, which 
have grown vigorously, and appear to be 
healthy, forming large, handsome tops, and 
many of them have borne fruit, byt this 
spring all my Baldwin trees, excep#sthree, 
have been severely injured from the cold 
weather of last winter, or some other cause, 
which I cannot account for. A few of 
them partly leaved out, and then seemed to 
wither and dry up. On part of them the 
buds began to swell, but have not leaved 
out as yet. I have dug about the roots, 
but cannot find any thing but what seems 
to be right; the roots and trunk appear to 
be healthy and full of sap. This same dis- 
ease has affected this most valuable of all 
our apples in all parts of New England, and 
in some cases to such an extent as to 
deter many people from planting orchards 
of them. \ 


“Children's Column, 


THE LITTLE WHITE ANGEL. 


Some children stood in a group about the 
door of the village school-house one lovely 
summer day. 

They were all talking pleasantly together, 
from Kline, the son of the rich and’ proud 
Hoffmeister, tor the little blue-eyed Carl, the 
only child of the poor baker. | 

The school-house door opened, and Master 
Friedrich himself appeared, and cried in a 
cheery, hearty voice, . 

‘*Welcome, my children!” 

‘‘Welcome, master!” cried they. 

And now they entered and took their seats, 
and were quite still while the good master read 
a short chapter in the Book of books, and then 
reverently kneeling, prayed that the dear Sa- 
viour would guide them in his teachings, and 
bless them, and send his Holy Spirit to watch 
over them-all, 

School began, the thumb-worn books were 
brought out, the lazy boys began to sigh and 
frown, and wish impatiently for the recess, 
and wonder why Latin dictionaries were ever 
invented, when, as if by magic, they found 
themselves listening to the pleasant voice of 
Master Friedrich, and actually understanding 
their lessons—sa clear and simple were his 
explanations, and the time for recess came, to 
their great astonishment, long before they ex- 
pected. 

When the studies were over, the master drew 
from his desk a box, and whilst the children 
gathered around he opened it, and drew out 
charming little white and pink sea-shells, 
pretty picturés, and many other beautiful 
things, which he gave to the children, with 
loving words. 

But the most lovely thing of all was a little 
porcelain statuette of anangel. She stood—so 
fair, so pure—with her small, white hands 
folded over her breast, and her eyes uplifted, 
that the children gazed enchanted. 

“OQ, the dear angel—the beautiful angel!’ 
cried they all. 
Master Friedrich ?” 

But the good master smiled and said: 

‘‘ The little angel is too lovely to be given to 
any boy who is not good and true of heart. 
We shall presently see who shall deserve her. 
He who brings to me to-morrow the brightest 
thing on the earth shall have the angel.” 

At this the children looked at each other, as 


if wondering what the master might mean. 


But he said no more, and they went home 
thoughtful. 

The next day after the lessons (which had 
now become so pleasant) were finished, the 
children clustered around the master to show 
him what they had brought. 

Some of the smaller ones had picked up 
sparkling stones on the road, and as they laid 
thém in the sunlight, they were sure they must 
be something bright and precious. | 

Some had polished up a shilling till it shone 


like a crown, one brought a watch crystal 


which his father had given him, and which he 
considered a wonder of transparent brightness; 
and Kline, the rich Hoffmeister’s son, had 
brought a paste buckle, made to imitate dia- 
‘monds, than which, in his opinion, nothing 
could be brighter. 

All these things were placed on the master’s 
desk, side by side. The shilling shone away 
famously, the pebbles and the watch crystal 
did their best, but Kline’s buckle was th 
bravest of all. ' 

' “ Ab! mine is the brightest!” shouted Kline, 
clapping his hands. 

“But where is little Carl?” said Master 
Friedrich, “‘he ran out just now.” 

All eyes were turned to the door, when pre- 


sently in rushed Carl, breathless. In his hands, 


held up lovingly against his neck, was a poor 
little snow-white dove. Some crimson drops 
upon the downy breast showed that it was 
wounded. 

“O, master,” cried Carl, “I was looking for 
something bright when I came upon this poor 
little white dove. Some cruel boys were tor- 
menting it, and I caught it up quickly and ran 
here. OQ, I fear it will die!” 

Even as he spoke, the dove’s soft eyes grew 
filmy, it nestled closer in Carl’s neck, then 
gave a faint cry, dropped its little head and 
died. 


Carl sank on his knees beside the master’s | 


“Wilt thou give it to me, 


| desk, and from his eyes there fell upon “ 
poor dove’s broken wing two tears, large an 
bright. 

The master took the dead dove from his 
hands, and laid it tenderly down on the desk 
with the bright things, then raising Carl, he 
softly said—“ My children, there ie no brighter 
thing on earth than a éender, pitying tear.” 

The boys were silent for a moment, for they 
felt that the master had decided that Carl had 
rightly won the angel; then Kline cried out, 

‘“*My master, thou didet not fairly explain 
tous. I pray thee give us another trial.” 

“Yes, dear master,” said Max, “give us an- 
other trial.”’ 

““What sayest thou, Carl?” said Master 
Friedrich. 

‘‘ Yes, dear master,” answered the generous 
boy. 

The good master smiled thoughtfully, and 
his eye rested for a moment lovingly upon 
Carl, then glancing around, he said: 

‘“‘He who brings me the loveliest thing on 
earth to-morrow, shall have the angel.” 

The children clapped their hands and de- 
parted satisfied. | 

After school, the next day, Kline was the 
first to run up stairs to Master Friedrich, and 
lay upon his desk what he considered the 
loveliest thing in the whole world, his new 
soldier cap, with the long scarlet feather and 
bright golden tassel. 

Max came next, and placed beside the capa 
small silver watch, bis last birthday gift, with 
a bright steel watch chain attached. Otto 
brought a great picture book, just sent him by 
his god-mother; Rudolph, a tiny marble vase, 
richly sculptured; and so on, until a still more 
motley collection than that before lay upon 
Master Friedrich’s desk. 

Then poor little Carl stepped modestly up, 
~~ placed in the master’s hand a pure white 
ily. 

The rich perfume filled the room, and bend- 
ing over the Hower, inhaling the delicious fra- 
grance, the master softly said—* My children, 
the blessed word of God says, ‘Behold the 
lilies of the field; they toil not, neither do they 
spin, yet Solomon, in all his glory, was not 
arrayed like one of these.’ Carl has rightly 
chosen.” 

Bat murmurs arose; the children were not 
satisfied, and again they asked for another 
trial. 

And, as before, good Master Friedrich in- 
quired : 

‘What sayest thou, Carl?” and he answered 
as before, with generous haste, ‘“ Yes, dear 
master.” 

‘* Now, this is the last time,” said the mas- 
ter, “‘and he who brings to me the best thing 
on earth shall have the angel.” 

“The very best thing on earth is plum cake,” 
cried Kline, on the third day, as he walked up 
to the desk, bearing a large cake richly frost- 
ed, with a wreath of sugar roses round the 
edge—this he placed triumphantly before the 
master, sure of the prize. 

‘Nay, thou art wrong this time, Kline,” 
said Max, “I asked my father what was the 
best thing on earth, and he gave me this gold- 
-en guilder—the prize is mine.” 

“Ah!” but my fathe® said that the very 
best thing was a good glass of Rhenish wine,” 
cried Otto, ‘‘and I have brought a bottle of it 
thirty years old—the prize is surely mine.” 

So they went on till all had placed their 
offering before the master. 

‘And thou, Carl,” said he, “what hast 
thou brought which thou thinkest the best on 
earth ?”” 


head, and coming softly forward, he took from 
his breast a small worn Testament, pressed it to 
his lips, and then reverently laid it down with 
the rest, as he said in a low, sweet voice, “‘ My 
mother, dear master, says that God’s precious 
Testament is far beyond all earthly posses- 
sions.” 

‘“?Tig thine, my Carl!” cried the master, 
snatching the boy to his breast. “The white 
angel is thine! for there is nothing in the 
wide world half so precious as the blessed 
words of Christ”—and he placed the angel in 
the hands of the trembling boy.—N. W. Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


PAMPHLET. — Letters of the 
Hon. Joseph Holt, the Hon. Edward Everett, 

and Commodore Charles Stewart, on the Present 
Crisis. Price 15 cents, or eight copies for $1. 

These masterly Letters, so full of permanent 
historical interest, should be widely read, and 
soberly pondered. 

The Letter of Mr. Everett makes some impor- 
tant revelations. He speaks from personal know- 
ledge, and his wide acquaintance with Southern 
leaders, and the position which he has held as a 
prominent advocate of Southern interests, give 
special significance to these disclosures. 

«#*, A copy will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price. 

For sale by 
LLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—3t 


A crimson flush rose to the little boy’s fore- | 


PUBLICATIONS OF 

‘The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
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Lerreas or Jomx Canviw, Vol. IV, :Con-. 


taining copious Index to all the Volumes, and. 
‘completing this very valuabl: ing | 
work, by which will and | 


mitted to posterity many writings of the great 
Reformer, which wf had peter otherwise 
geen the light. $1.30 per volume in black 


Tas Worperrvut Lamp; or, L 
Darxgst Pata. Pp. 239. 30 and 
pre By of “ Little 
ora,” “ James Haswell,” “Christmas at Home,” 
&c. Pp. 100. Price 15 and 20 cents. 


Ad to 
- WINTHROP SARGENT, 
aug 3—5t Business Correspondent, 


AJOR GENERAL McCLELLAN.—A very 
4 fine Card Photograph of Major-General 
McClellan. Just published. Price 25cents. 
*,* Mailed free of cha 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 3—2t 


EADING FOR THE ARMY. 


he American Tract Socrery of New York 
has just issued a beautifal Library, consisting of 
Twenty-Five Votumss, 18mo, at the low price 
of $3. are— 
ee eral Havelock, 
Captain Vicars, 
Captain Hammond, 
The Blue Flag, 
Young Man from Home. 


Also, 
THE SOLDIER'S POCKET LIBRARY. 
Twenty-Five’ Votumes, $2mo, in flexible covers, 


containing— 
The Soldier's Text-Book, 
Soldier’s Hymns, 
The Soldiers and Jesus, 
Who is on the Lord’s Side? 
Story of Lucknow, 
and other appropriate Works. $2. 
4 - Pac of suitable Tracts made up when 
esired. | 


Tae American Tract Socrety has gratuitously 


acts to the various regiments which have 
been organized here, or have passed through the 
city. Intemperance, the great foe of the soldier, 
“eo been met:by a liberaal supply of temperance 
acts. 
Persons wishing to forward either of the above 
Libraries to any friends in the camp will have 
their orders promptly executed by addressing 
District Seoretary American Pract Sicety 
istrict merican t Society, 
No. 929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 3—4t 


VERETT’S FOURTH QF JULY ORATION. 
—The Great Issues Now Before the Country. 

An Oration by Edward Everett, Delivered at the 

New York Academy of Music July 4th, 1861. 

Price 15 cents, or cig copies for One Dollar. 

*,* Sent by mail, p0st- paid, on receipt of the 
price. 

- For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

july 27—3t 


‘OR CAPE MAY AND NEW YORK— 
TUESDAYS, THURSDAYS, AND SATUR- 
DAYS, at 934 o’clock, A. M. 

New York and Philadelphia Steam Navigation 
Com pany’s Steamers: DELAWARE, Captain John- 
son, and BOSTON, Captain Orooker, will leave for 
Cape May and New York, from first Wharf below 
Spruce street, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, at 914 o’clock, A. M. 

turning, leave New York same days at 5 
o'clock, P. M. 

Returning. leave Cape May on Sundays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, at 8 o'clock, A. M. 
Fare to Cape May, carriage hire included, $1.50 

66 season tickets, carriage hire extra, 8.90 
New York, cabin, . 2.00 

Steamers touch at New Castle going and re- 


turning. 
Freights for New York. taken at low rates. 
JAMES ALLDERDICE, Agent, 
314 and 316 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 
july 20—8t | 


ROVER & BAKER’S CELEBRATED 
NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES, FOR 
FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, No. 
495 Broapway, New Yorx.—Agencies in all the 
Principal Cities and Towns in the United States.— 
The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Company 
are now Manufacturing, and have on exhibition 
at their Salesrooms, Machines making the Shuttle 
or Lock-stitch, of the same patterns and at the 
same prices as their celebrated Grover & Baker 
Stitch Machines, thus affording the public the 
acvetnee of compsring the stitches of the two 
leading Machines, and exercising their own judg- 
ment as to their respective merits. This is the 


Machines, and therefore the only one that can 
offer this privilege to the purchaser. 

‘““We speak from experience when we that, 
after havin tried all the rincipal Sewing Ma- 
chines, we must accord. to that of Grover & Baker 
the pre-eminence. Those indispensable features 
of sewing, strength, uniformity, and elasticity, all 
of which are brought out in this incomparable 
invention, make it. the first Sewing. Mac in 
the country. Others have their good points, but 
this combines all, and possesses every character- 
istic necessary to make it most desirable.”—WN. Y. 
Chris. Advocate and Journal. 

“The points we conceive most n and 
important to meet the wide range of requirements 
in a Machine for family sewing, we find more 
fully combined in the Grover & Baker, viz: 
extent of capacity, simplicity of construction, ease 
of management, advantage of using thread from 
two spools without rewinding, strength of work, 
elasticity, durability and regularity of stitch, and 
quietness of movement. We therefore mark aw 
to the Grover & Baker.”— Report of Committee of 
Tennessee State Fair of 1860—also of St. Louis 
State Fair of 1860. feb 9—28t. 


EMOV&L.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 

. Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 

has removed to the South-east Corner of Walnut 

and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 

his former location) where he will be happy to 
see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed for.the country, and 

for warded. may ll—tf 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 

Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 

demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 

tations, &c., mounted in the most md at and 

substantial manner with their new patented yoke 

and other improved mountings, an 

every particular. For information in regard to 

keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fore Circular. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly* West Troy, New York. 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &c.— 
Mrs. D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield, Massachu- 


SOLD ALSO BY 
H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass. 
O. W. WILCOX, 199 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wus.-S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut St., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, Troy,N.Y. 
8. 0. BARNUM, 215 Main St, Buffalo, N 
H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake St., Chicago, 
16—tfF 


feb 


EA BATHING, ATLANTIC CITY—LIGHT 
9 HOUSE COTTAGE—That well known and 
comfortable Home is now open for the Season, 
where no pains will be spared to make Guests 
happy. Tke best of Bathing—the nearest House 
to the Surf. 

Kept in strict Religious Order. NO BAR. 

june 29—10t* JONAH WOOTTON 


UILDING COMMITTEES WISHING TO 

combine beauty and durability with econo- 

my, from _an experience of fourteen years in the 

way of Decorating, Ventilation, , 

would save time and money by sending ior one 
of D’Orsay’s Circulars. Sent free by addressing 

J. 8. D’ORSAY, Church Decorator, 


ap 21—tf 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW FOR JULY, 1861—Just 
published, contains the following articles: 
Art. I.—The Kingdom of Christ. 
« II.—Knowledge, Faith, and Feeling, in their 
Mutual Relations. 

“ III.—The Subjects of Baptism. 

“ IV.—Motley’s Dutch Republic. 

“ V.—Annals of the American Pulpit. 

«© VI.—The General Assembly. 

. Short Notices. 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review is 
edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is 

blished quarterly, in January, April, July, and 

ctober, at three dollars per annum. : 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to porment of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt of the money. 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
Copy, for two years, postage paid. 

3. Six or more persons uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to payment of poor on the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the moriey. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from a less 
number than six subscribers in one association. 
If payment is delayed ~ members of a club until 
after the expiration of the year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be cha 
4. Theological Students, Missionaries, Youn 
Men’s Christian Associations, &c., are furnish 
— Review at - dollars per year; or $2.25 
mail, 
All charged at three dollars 
r year. 
Pete above are the only terms upon which the 
- Review is furnished tg subscribers. 
Subscribers and Presbyterial Agents are request- 


ed i ft, to order of 
to remit by check or PETER WALKER, 


No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Where a check cannot be got conveniently, 


money may be sent by mail, in @ registered letter, 
at our risk. ee: | 


warranted 


Made and sold at Wholesale and Retail by 


No. 556 Broadway, New York. . 


ASTORS ABOUT BUILDING OR REPAIR- 

_ing.their Churches, would do well to. send for 

one of D’Orsay’s Circulars on Church Decoration, 

Ventilation, Lighting, &c. Sent free by address- 

ing J. STANLY D’ORSAY, Church rator, 
ap 21—tf _No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Spring Over- 
coats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants of the 
best and choicest fabrics, and a complete assort-. 
ment of Vests of every variety of material, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to customer work, ex- 
prety for retail sales, and in all cases warranted 
be as represented. ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia. 


C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND i 

FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 

SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF | 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 

The undersigned, having resume the entire 
control of hia business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf ~ H. C. BLAIR. 


HE PACIFIC EXPOSITOR.— PROSECTUS~” 
FOR THE THIRD VOLUME.—By the 

Divine blessing, we have been enabled to com- 
plete the second volume of this Magazine. And 
althou 
Ragived it to be, yet no work of our life has given 
us more satisfaction than this publication. La- 
bouring as we do with all our might in defence of 
religious freedom, and for free and independent 
discussion on all subjects, and to have the Bible 
truly understood, and read voluntarily and in a 
becoming manner in all the families, and in all 
the churches, and in all the schools, and all the 
hospitals and asylums of the land; we have em- 
pare our pages in expounding the word of God, 
and in promoting what we deem, to be sound 
views on education and religion. But while we 
thus labour to promote the study of God’s blessed 
word, we are not in favour of any compulsory 
laws requiring the Bible to be read any where. 
We desire with all our heart that every human 
being may come to the knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures; but we believe all religious service 
should be voluntary. We do not, therefore, wish 
the Legislature to interfere with the reading otf 
the Bible in our families, churches or schools, or 
any where eise. 7 
HALL THE ExposiTor pe Sustained? It isan 


| independent, original, California monthly Jour- 


nal, both literary and religious, but it is especi- 
ally devoted to the expounding of the Holy Seri 
tures, and to the promotion of a liberal, thorough, 
Christian education. We thank our Heavenly 
Father for what has been done by the publication 
of this work during the past two years. Our 
gratitude is also due to our friends for encourage- 
ment and aid. They have acted nobly. They 
are an honour to our race. We are profoundly 
thankful that we have met with their approba- 
tion in conducting this work. A few of our 
friends have, indeed, thought that our editorial 
labours were too much for our health. On the 
contrary, we assure them, such labours are a posi- 
‘tive pleasure. Nor are they any hindrance to our 
pulpit studies and pastoral duties, but. an advan- 
tage. They area help to study and prepa | 
for the pulpit; but the finances are not in our 
line, nor to our taste. We hope, therefore, to re-’ 
ceive such aid as will enable us to transfer the 
business department altogether into other hands. 
We ask rou, will you sustain the Expositor? 
We are striving to maintain it as an independent 
journal, to advocate a free Pa ise. freedom of 
speech and of opinion, and to advance piety with- 
out bigotry, and religion without fanaticism. - 
“T am in the place where I am demanded of 
conscience to speak the truth, and therefore the 
truth I speak, impugn it whoso list.” John Knoz. 
Tue Exposiror, in our judgment, is a neces- 
sary institution. We cannot do without it. We- 
shall do the best we can for the forthcoming vol- 
ume. Our terms are three 8 a. year, in ad- 
vance. May we not expect you, every one who 
reads this Prospectus, to aid the work? | 
p=@- Our acknowledgments are due to the Press 
for the almost unanimous courtesy with which’ 
they have treated the } 


july 27—st 


ond Propristor, 
aug San Francisco, Callorn 


dress 
fie Rav. ROBERT D. MORRIS, President, 
3—s8t Oxford, 


SOLDIER'S CAMP LIBRARY. 


sargioned many hundreds of thousands of pages . 


only Company that manufactures both kinds of | 


h it has not been all that we could have 


nex 
Boel ith Taiti 
lish branches, $70 per Session of Five Monthe 
For Circulars the Principal, 
. aug 3-46, Mas, J. M, EDMONDS. . 


FEMALE COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


Course of ction, are of the first order. 
Parente will find this a Christian Home School 
for their Daughters. Oxford is famed for jts 


Terms.—For Boarding, Tuition, 4c. in the 
Session 


Ministers’ Daughters and 
redi rates. 
irculars, &c., 


For ease ad 


aug Ohio. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE.—Zstab- 


lished in 1 


Teachers. 
To-nid Teachers 

To buy and sell 

o give Parents information of good Schools. 

To sell any kind of School Merchandise at large 
discounts from retail prices, ti 

N. B. Any book sent by mail at Publisher's 


to suitable appointments. 
School properties on 


No, 596 Broadway, New York; 
No. 25 South Sixth street, Philadelphia. 
mar 16—13t cow 


' GRADUATE OF A NEW ENGLAND 
College, experienced in teaching, and de- 
sirous of studying Medicine, wishes to teach a 
few hours daily in a Family or Institution. 
ddress “a, 
aug 3—3t Box 57, Palmyra, New York. 
AUNDERS’ INSTITUTE — Thirty-NintéA ond 
Market Streets, er — Professor E. 
Sacnpgrs and Saunpers, Princi 
Hon. William Bigler, Clearfield; William M 
erchants’ Hotel, Philadel 


liamsport; J. Leisenrin » President of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, and Hon. 
Asa Packer, Mauch Chunk, whom have sons 


boarding in Saunders’ Institute, will give their 
friends who may be looking for a safe, thorough, 
and pleasant School, any information desired re- 
specting this Seminary. 

A Grove and Lawn of eight acres are attached 
to the Institute, for usion, recreation, and 
physical exercise. | 
The Terms for a session of five months are 
—For Day Boarding Pupils, $75; for Pupils who. 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI- 
NARY.—The Fall Session will commence 
September 3d. For terms of Boarding and Tuition 


—Miss and Miss Ditars will 
ay tem be: at tnut s 
Philadelphia. 


june 15—17% 
FEMALE SEMINARY.—This . 
. Seminary is located at Newburg, Cumber- 
land County, Pennsylvania, and is under the care 
of the Rev. Danis, Wituiams and Lapy. Its 
Scholastic Year consists of two consecutive Ses- 
sions of Five Months each. This is a Chartered 
Institution, and Young Ladies completing the 
thorough English course prescribed in the Oir- 

cular are entitled to a Diploma and Gold Medal, 


of Five Months. The extra branches, viz:—An- 
cient and Modern Languages, Music and Draw- 
ing, are taught by competent Teachers for very 
moderate charges. 

The Fall Session will commence on the Second 


Day of tember. 
Por further rticulars address 
BV. 


ANIEL WILLIAMS, Principal. 
DAVID F, SHOEMAKER, President. 


july 20—4t 


burg, Chester County, 

Session of this Institution will commence on the 

10th of September next. Parents and ay epee 


desiring for their sons or wards the advantages 


influences, could not do better than 


mere? for their comfort and instruction. 
wi provided. 


vid Parke, Evan Jones, Dr..A. Murphey, Joseph 
Wiley, and James , Parkesburg, Pennsylva- 
nia; Rev. William C. Cattell; Harrisburg, Pa; 
Colonel William G. Case and William G. Patton, 


son, Bloomsburg, Pa.; George Junkin, Esq., Phila- 
delphia; Rev. D, X. Junkin, D. D., New 
Rhode Island; Rev. G. Wilson MoPhail, D. D., 
President of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

. For further particulars and Circular, address 

J. B. PATTON, Principal, 
: Parkesburg, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
_ N. B.—Applications should be made at least ten 
or before the opening of the Session. 
july <i— 


ASTORS AND TRUSTEES BUILDING OR 
Repairing their Churches, can obtain m 

valuable information by sending for one of D’Or- 

say’s Circulars on Church Decoration, Ventilation, 


J. 8. DORSAY, Church Decorator, 
ap 21—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


STAINED GLASS ESTABLISH- 
MENT—WNo. 125 South Eleventh Street, 
near Walnut, Phi hia. — Stained Glass for 
Churches, suitable to the various styles of Archi- 


tecture; also, for Public Buildings and Private 
Residences, Enamelled, Cut, and Embossed Glass. 


the Capitol Extension was made at the above 
works. JOHN GIBSON, 

nov 3—ly OC. H. GIBSON, 


By west corner of the north- 
west corner of Eighth an ruce astreeta, 
h R. SNODGRASS. 


itadelphia. Mrs. M 
jan 26—tf 
| PHYSICIAN IN ONE OF THE MOST 
desirable locations in Pennsylvania would 
like ‘to exchange his Dwelling-house (an elegant 
Residence) and Practice with a Physician in one 
of the Western or North-western States; or would 


sell, if preferred. 
For particulars address PHYSICIAN, | 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK- 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, BEN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAM ES.—JameEs 
Chestnut street; Ph hia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 


Manufactured Stoek of Looking. also in 
Engravings, Picture and Pho Frames, and 

The largest and most elegant 
Assortment 


n the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low 


No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
20—tf 


ot ‘COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
for 


ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps; and 
country, is being constantly 
Joun K. WALtLAcz, 


at his 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila- 


TERM 


in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 


sponsible. 
To Clergymen 
strictly in advance, 
No subscription received for a less term tham 


notice to the contrary, will be considered as wishs 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprierors. : 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 
‘one dollar; each repetition of do, 75 cents. For 
8 limes or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. tig, 
TERMS TO CLUBS. at 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, $20.00 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. | 

Sizteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent, > 
Twenty five copies to one address, for one _— 


year, 
. With an additional copy to the agent, 
_ When the amount is large, a draft should be Pto 


cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & 


No, 606 Chestnut >A 


NJ: OHI0O—Under the Care the 
Cincinnati.—The next Session ine m- 
ber 1. The Buildings, Grounds, Teachers, and 


health, and its Literary and Religious advan. 


Regular Coll Course, of Five 
Months, $87.50 in &c., extra. 
Teachers taken at 


supply Families and Schools with the best 


Tuition, Board, Light, Fuel, &c., $50 per Session | 


DARKESBURG MALE ACADEMY—At Parkes. 
vania.—The next . 


@ first class Commercial and Classical emy, 
situated in a beautiful and healthful locality, and . 
surrounded by high-toned, moral, and religious; 


them here. They may rest assured every 


erences.—Rev. Alexander Reed, Messrs. Da-. 


Columbia, Pa.; Rev. D. J. Waller and Drs Harri-. 


Lighting, &c. Sent free by addressing biti ade 


All the Stained and Enamelled Glass in 


Box 1289, Philadelphia Post Office, 


8. Eartzs & Son—WNo. 816: 


¢ 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 


ubricating machinery, equal in 


which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


and No. 630 Broadway, New Tork, 
WILLIAM 8, MARTIEN & CO. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re>) 
Two Dollarsa year when paid: 


one year. All subscribers who do not give express: 


[o> The money must always be sent in advance, 


price. 
For complete Prospectus address, with 
stamp, 8. WOOD COMPANY, 


spend Saturday and Sunday at home, $100 
Pupils, $133. No one 
charges. Payment in advance, sep 1—tf 


HENRY REEVES, Princi 
v. 
ipo 


HESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. © 


Te 
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